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Here comes an offer as fresh’ 
as Belairs flavor. 


Try 1 pack and get cash 
savings of up to 30% 
on Belairs new 
Beach House Collection. 


Buy 1 pack of America’s #1 menthol 
under 10 mg. ‘tar’ and you'll get 
more than Belair's fresh flavor. 
' You'll get a double gift coupon that 
' entitles you to order any item in 
Belair’s exciting new Beach House 
Collection. Unique items like The 
» One and Only BELAIR Bikini and 
Robe (pictured here). They're just 

.. two of the special values you'll find 
~~ ____ in the Beach House Collection. So 
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ENJOY THE TASTE OF 
AMERICA'S #1 MENTHOL UNDER 
10 MG. ‘TAR’. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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If you can’t think ofa way to tighten your 
belt any tighter, we can. And it won't hurt. 

Get a Xerox small copier. 

It can save you money on copies because it 
uses plain, inexpensive uncoated paper. And 
gives you crisp, clear copies even if the originals 
are faded carbons or on colored paper. 

It will also save you money on mailings. 
Because a Xerox small copier can copy on your 
own letterhead and on mailing labels as well. 

But best of all, a Xerox small copier can 
even save you money on the copier. Because you 
can get one for a lot less than you'd think. 
Whether you buy or rent. 

So before you decide on a small copier, 
send in the coupon or call 800-648-5600, oper- 
ator 261” Especially if you're interested in saving 
money. 

We'll even arrange a free demonstration. 

Now, that’s certainly within your budget. 








OI'd like a sales representative to contact me. 

CU I'd like to see a demonstration. 

Old like more information about Xerox small 
copiers 

Send to: Xerox Corporation, P.O. Box 24, 
Rochester, N.Y. 14601. 

Name 7 

Title = 


Company. 
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XEROX 


*In Nevada, call 800-992-5710, operator 261. 
XEROX® is a trademark of XEROX CORPORATION, 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


ALetter from the Publisher 


O: rare occasions TIME devotes a special issue to a subject it 
feels is of major importance: the American Woman (1972) and 
the South (1976) are examples from the past decade. Last sum- 
mer the magazine’s editors decided that the Soviet Union should 
be the focus for such a single-topic edition. Because of its in- 
herently secretive nature and historical suspicion of the West, the 
U.S.S.R. has long been a nation much talked about but little un- 
derstood. Following the invasion of Afghanistan, the Olympic boy- 
cott and the ensuing collapse of U.S.-Soviet relations, a new cold 
war became a reality, and the need for American knowledge about 
Soviet society was more pressing than ever. Says World Editor 
John Elson, who was in charge of the project: “I hope readers get 
from this a sense of the extraordinary complexity of the Soviet 
Union. It’s not a gray, faceless monolith but an enormously vital 
country, with eleven time zones, diverse races and nationalities, 
and more than 100 languages.” 

Reporting for the special issue began in late fall when Mos- 
cow Bureau Chief Bruce Nelan approached Soviet officials with a 
long list of people and places TIME wanted to visit. The Soviets 
were initially quite helpful, recalls Nelan, but after the invasion 
of Afghanistan and the Carter Administration’s tough response, 
“we were told that we would get no assistance and that our re- 
porters and photographers from the U.S. would not get visas.” Dip- 
lomatic Correspondent Strobe Talbott, who has covered the So- 
viet Union for TIME and was the translator-editor of Nikita 
Khrushchev’s memoirs, was in the U.S.S.R. when tensions began 
to mount. Says Talbott, who wrote this week’s opening story and 
the appraisal of U.S.-Soviet relations: “It was like being out of 
doors without enough warm clothes on and watching the mer- 
cury drop another ten degrees before my very eyes.” 

Spring, however, brought a thaw in the official Soviet attitude 
toward the project. Managing Editor Ray Cave spent four days in 
Moscow speaking with top Soviet officials. Photographers Mark 
Meyer and David Burnett traveled thousands of miles across the 
country to take many of the issue’s photographs. Reporter-Re- 
searcher John Kohan, who speaks fluent Russian and was making 
his fourth trip to the U.S.S.R., visited a psychiatric outpatient cen- 
ter, rode with an ambulance team, went behind the scenes at the 
old Moscow circus, spent a day at a tractor factory. 

In the U.S., TIME correspondents interviewed more than 100 
Soviet experts, and the magazine’s writers, working in their usual 
departments, received nearly 1,000 pages of reporting from the 
field. Assistant Picture Editor Michele Stephenson and Research- 
er Julia Richer culled 50,000 photographs. Tom Bentkowski pro- 
duced the issue’s special design. For guidance in their Stakhano- 
vite labors, the staff could turn to TIME Soviet Specialist Patricia 
Blake—who wrote the Books story on Russian fiction—and Sew- 
eryn Bialer, professor of political science at Columbia University, 
who served as consultant. 

The result is a copy of TIME dedicated to one subject, but at the 
same time as diverse and stimulating as any other week’s edition of 
the magazine. Sums up Talbott: “Our issue makes clear that there 
is plenty to criticize about the Soviet system. But it will also help 
TIME’s readers better understand the Soviets, their problems and 
perspectives, and therefore fear and hate them less.” 


Wie c. Mere 
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The Empire: A nation of huge 
size and potential confronts 
major problems, including a 
demographic time bomb in 
its burgeoning Muslim pop- 
ulation. The Brezhnev era 
has been a period of unprec- 
edented stability, for which 
most citizens are grateful, but 
has the leadership prepared 
well for the future? 


30 

The Military: An elite officer 
corps and all the conscripts 
an army could want make the 
U.SS.R.’s fighting machine 
the envy of military experts 
the world over. For nearly all 
Soviet males, the draft—with 
rough, spartan years in uni- 
form at almost no pay—is a 
way of life, with reserve ob- 
ligations until age 50. 


41 

Images: Red for the revolu- 
tion, of course, but also the 
amber of vast wheatfields, the 
blue tinge on new-fallen snow 
and a thousand other tints 
and shades. Unlike the cliché 
conception of a gray mono- 
lith, the Soviet Union is a 
blazing canvas of hues and 
vistas. A seven-page visual 
portfolio of an empire. 





Much like the U.S., but for 
different reasons, the Soviet 
Union confronts an uncer- 
tain energy future. 


Religion 

The revolution set out to de- 
stroy the church, yet six dec- 
ades later Russian Ortho- 
doxy lives and prospers. 


78 

Cinema 

The best films have the look 
and feel of their Western 
counterparts, while censors 
keep the content bland. 





56 

Press 

Pravda means truth, and the 
nation’s leading daily prints 
the party version. » The 
world according to Dunayev. 


72 

Law 

Far from fading away, courts 
are now central to the liti- 
gious Soviet way of life. 

> Youth crime on the rise. 


82 


What makes Ivan run? An 
athletic program designed to 
shape up the masses and 
build an Olympic elite. 








48 

Economy & Business: After 
more than a half century of 
unquestioned progress, the 
Soviet economy is in the 
midst of a serious slump. 

> For the hidden entrepre- 
neurs who “live on the left,” 
crime often pays. » Turning 
out tractors in Minsk with 
banners and “thirteenth pay” 
bonuses. 


61 

Medicine: Despite having 
one-fourth of the world’s doc- | 
tors and numerous interna- 
tionally recognized medical 
centers, health care in the So- 
viet Union is surprisingly 
primitive for a developed 
country. Theemergency am- | 
bulance service, however,is | 
a model of efficiency and 


speed. 





86 

Dance: One of Moscow’s cul- 
tural marvels, the Bolshoi 
Ballet, carries on a great tra- 
dition of lavish spectacle and 
virtuoso dancing. But defeg- 
tions and widespread dissen- 
sion in its ranks have thrown 
the troupe, along with its em- 
battled Director Yuri Grigo- 
rovich, into something of an 
artistic crisis. 
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Science 

Encouraged by the Kremlin 
but handicapped by the sys- 
tem, Soviet scientists move to 
close the gap with the West. 


76 

Education 

The Soviet Johnny can read, 
and he’s not bad at science 
and math. In school, it’s drill, 
drill, drill—six days a week. 


84 

Books 

In a nation of readers, writ- 
ing encompasses a world of 
fiction—from potboilers to 
sci-fi to experimental tales. 


64 

Behavior 

Psychiatric treatment, fea- 
turing drugs, talk therapy 
and insulin shock, has a dark 
side. 
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Letters 





St. Helens Blows 


To the Editors: 

You say Mount St. Helens [June 2] is 
something of a baby among volcanoes, 
or a mere 37,000 years old. Some baby; 
some burp. 

Mabel Austin 
Las Vegas 


I have searched my vocabulary for 
one word that best describes the photo- 
graph of Mount St. Helens. I considered 
gorgeous, fantastic, astounding, awesome, 
but decided on wow! 

Patricia A. Kuehn 
Lakewood, Ohio 


TIMES 


fit BigBlowup 





Humbug to all these highfalutin sci- 
entific explanations of the eruption! With 
all the pollution we've caused, the good 
ole earth just plain vomited. 

Hayden Letchworth 
East Aurora, N.Y. 


While sitting in the ashes and don- 
ning my sackcloth, I am contemplating 
the achievements of mankind. We split 
the atom, we walked on the moon, we 
invented every imaginable destructive 
weapon of war. Now there is a new rum- 
bling in our midst presenting a different 
challenge: How do we tame an angry 
mountain? 

Maria Brandenberg 
Chehalis, Wash. 





Waste in Space 

I am appalled that NASA and the Gov- 
ernment are thinking of sending nuclear 
wastes into space [June 2]. Just because 


| we have carelessly polluted our earth, we 


have no right to pollute the universe. 
Dan Kluchinski 
Clifton, N.J. 


Any risks involved in shooting nucle- 
ar wastes into solar orbit are nothing com- 
pared with leaving them here on earth. 

Wally Simpson Jr. 
Waldwick, N.J. 

















Why not send all nuclear wastes in 
rockets whose trajectories would take 
them within several billion miles of a 
black hole in space? These gravity fields 
could become the world’s nuclear garbage 
dumps of future generations. 

Dwight H. Skeels 
Palmyra, N.Y. 


Promised Land 


Time's Essay “Guarding the Door” 
(June 2] dealt well with the issue of a con- 
tinued welcome to immigrants until the 
last paragraph. There Lance Morrow sug- 
gested that the rational lines must be 
drawn as to whom we can accept. 

I submit that rationality is neither use- 
ful nor appropriate. These people need 
our country. That fact alone justifies their 
admission. They do not want welfare 
—they want independence. They still look 
upon the U.S. as a land of opportunity 
and are anxious to work for it. We must 
keep the door open, rather than guard it, 
lest we destroy ourselves by ignoring the 
needs of others. 

Dana M. Schmidt 
Rochester 


I find it interesting that although the 
US. is at a low point with respect to for- 
eign relations and other problems, it is 
still seen as a Promised Land by many of 
the world’s oppressed people, while often 
taken for granted by many Americans. 

(A/1C) Bobby T. Brooks, U.S.A.F. 
Monte Vergine, Italy 


If events continue on their present 
path, eventually the Communists will 
have all the world’s land and we will have 
all the world’s people. 

Emily Creswell 
Phoenix 


Turmoil in South Korea 


Regarding the recent political turmoil 
in South Korea [June 2]: How can the 
U.S. stand by and watch the resubjugation 
of a nation and a people? That we could 
continue to protect and trade with a fa- 
natical military dictatorship is abhorrent. 
Let us use our economic and diplomatic 
power to alleviate this situation while we 
still can. 

Richard Rosenthal 
Berkeley, Calif. 





What Is the Line? 


French President Valéry Giscard 
d’Estaing’s “Lone Ranger” diplomacy 
(June 2] with Moscow is just another case 
of dissatisfaction with the Carter Admin- 
istration. Moscow would love to divide the 
West on today’s problems, and if the So- 
viets are successful, it will be because 
Western Europe is probably tired of play- 
ing What's My Line? with Washington. 

Michael Di Chiara 
Mount Vernon, N_Y. 








Pablo and Fernande 


Your cover story on Picasso and his 
art [May 26] was the best I've ever read. 

However, a commonly believed error 
crept into the accompanying article on 
his life: that he never gave Fernande Oliv- 
ier, his first mistress, any financial aid. I 
saw her in 1966. She was white-haired 
and bedridden, looked very small in her 
tiny apartment in the environs of Paris, 
and had pinned on the wall postcards of 
Picasso’s Blue Period paintings. She told 
me she had never asked him for a penny, 
but that when she became too crippled to 
work a year or so before, a mutual friend 
had told Pablo, and since then he had 
paid for her rent and her care. As she 
spoke of him warmly, her face lighted up 
and you could see how pretty she had 
been. 

Later that week I saw Alice B. Tok- 
las, also bedridden. She told me she had 
been in love with Picasso. When I told 
her I had seen Fernande, she said testily, 
“Oh, yes. Fernande, So pretty—and so 
dumb.” The old ladies remained in char- 
acter, didn’t they? And when I saw Pi- 
casso that winter he seemed half the age 
of either one. 





Lael Wertenbaker 
Marlborough, N.H. 





Princess Leia Needs You 


I don’t agree with Gerald Clarke’s 
thought that there isn’t as much “effer- 
vescent giddiness” in The Empire Strikes 
Back as in Star Wars (May 19]. Even | 
more than Star Wars, Empire made me 
want to jump in my spaceship and rush 
to help the rebels against Darth Vader. 

Chris Davis 
Urbana, Ill. 





Mistaken Identity 


While accurately identifying the Pen- 
tagon’s manpower problems [June 9], 
TIME suffered an identity problem of its 
own. It transposed identifications under 
the pictures of Lieut. General Glenn Otis 
and Professor Morris Janowitz. 

Don Sider 

TIME Correspondent 

Washington, D.C. 

In some copies of TIME the captions were 
indeed reversed. 





God's Love 


Atheist Madalyn Murray O’Hair’s 
son William [May 26] is a living symbol 
of what God can do for a person, no mat- 
ter how far he may stray. God still loves 
his mother, if only she would turn 
to him. 





Elsie Roach 
Altavista, Va. 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Build- 
ing, Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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Bond. 


The road to buying 
a new home can be 
difficult. But United 
States Savings Bonds 
can make the journey 
a lot easier. 

All you have to do 
is join the Payroll 
Savings Plan where 
you work. 

That way, a little 
is set aside from each 
paycheck to buy 
Bonds. Automatically. 

You’ll be amazed 
how quickly they 
pile up. Before you 
know it, the Bonds 
have built youa 
nice down payment. 
And you can build a 
nice, new home. 

If you’ve been try- 
ing to save for a new 
home, buy U.S. 
Savings Bonds. 

And get your sav- 
ings headed in the 
right direction. 


Take *&% 
stock’ 


in America. 
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Meier’s No.44 
The other great cream sherry. 


There are two great cream sherries. Both have the same mellow 
flavor. The same nutty, subtle taste. Both taste imported 
But Meier's No.44 is American. And costs several dollars less 
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GOLDEN BEE 


This splendid golden bee originally was designed by Gaston Lachaise (1882-1935) as 
a car ornament. Reproduced in 24K gold electroplated pewter from the original in 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 5's" high on base. Order by mail or phone: PH-152 
$42.00 ($1.75 shipping). Major credit cards. (N.Y,. Conn, residents add sales tax.) 
Free with your order—6000 years of art in our full-color catalog of fine sculpture 
ind jewelry replicas from museums and private collections around the world, or send $1 


or call, 1-800-243-4492 toll-free 


MUSEUM COLLECTIONS 


Dept.TF-9, PO. Box 7000, Greenwich, Connecticut 06830 


If not completely satisfied, return undamaged within four weeks for a full refund 
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In Search of a Theme 


A bumpy week as Carter struggles to find an upbeat approach 


happenings. At a $125-a-plate 

fund-raising dinner in San Fran- 
cisco, Independent John Anderson sat 
stunned as sequin-clad Gary Poole led his 
disco dance troupe through a series of ex- 
otic routines. A male dancer hauled a 
woman, clad in a white 
jumpsuit, around the stage 
on a leash. After the dance 
was over, Anderson re- 
marked to the 400 partygo- 
ers: “I’m guilty of a certain 
Midwestern naiveté. I've 
never seen anything quite 
like this before.” 

In Los Angeles, Ronald 
Reagan tried to lay to rest 
the issue of his age (69) in 
one of the strangest inter- 
views of the political season. 
He told the New York 
Times that he is as alert now 
as he was 20 years ago, is 
not forgetful and does not 
suffer from “blue” periods. 
Six doctors who have exam- 
ined the Californian in re- 
cent years assured the news- 
paper that he is physically 
and mentally fit. Reagan 
promised that if he becomes 
President, he will resign at the first hint 
of senility. Said he: “I would walk away.” 

And for Jimmy Carter, who wanted 
to adopt a supremely presidential style, it 
was a bumpy week indeed. Carter had 
long been grumbling to associates that his 
campaign strategy needed to be over- 
hauled. At a 24-hr. shirtsleeved meeting 
with his top political aides on Sunday, he 
decided to give the task to his closest ad- 
viser, White House Chief of Staff Ham- 
ilton Jordan. Jordan accordingly joined 
the re-election committee as deputy to 
Chairman Robert Strauss. As Jordan’s 
successor in the White House, Carter 
named Jack Watson, 41, the former At- 
lanta lawyer who managed the President’s 
transition team in 1976 and since then 
has served as presidential assistant for in- 
tergovernmental relations and secretary 
to the Cabinet. 

Jordan’s first duty is to design an up- 
beat theme for the campaign (see follow- 
ing story). As a step in that direction, Car- 
ter backed down from his refusal to debate 
Anderson, which had drawn heavy crit- 
icism from many Democrats as well as 
Republicans. The President said he is 


ven for this peculiar presidential 
E is: it was a week of bizarre 


willing to share a podium with Anderson 
as long as he still can have at least one 
head-to-head debate with Reagan. 
Despite Carter’s search for a pos- 
itive campaign theme, he spent much of 
the week defending his record and his 
refusal to include large new spending 
programs in the federal budget for 1981, 





ple now in federal training programs. 

Carter got a more forceful demonstra- 
tion of black sentiment at his next stop, 
in Miami's riot-scarred Liberty City ghet- 
to. When Carter’s Cadillac limousine 
pulled up at the James E. Scott Com- 
munity Association Center, a white 
concrete blockhouse, angry blacks in the 
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which Congress pegged last week at 
$613.6 billion. The budget is balanced 
on paper, though most economists ex- 
pect the recession to result in a 1981 def- 
icit of at least $20 billion. 

On Monday morning, members of 
the Congressional Black Caucus emerged 
from a meeting with Carter at the White 
House clearly disappointed with his un- 
employment and urban policies. Illinois 
Democrat Cardiss Collins complained 
that Carter’s policies are causing “a 
great deal of distress—financially and 
spiritually.” 


arter delayed his response until 
that afternoon, when he spoke in 
Miami Beach at a convention of 
the Opportunities Industrializa- 
tion Centers of America, an inner-city job 
training organization that operates in 41 
states. “Keep the faith,” he told his most- 
ly black audience of 800. “We will not 
solve the problems of energy, inflation and 
economic stagnation by imposing sacri- 
fices on the poor.” He made only one com- 
mitment: that the Government would 
help find jobs for the 100,000 young peo- 


| people waved placards that 
read HAIL TO THE CHIEF 
RACIST and HEY, PEANUT 
MAN, WE NEED MORE THAN 
PEANUTS. Inside the build- 
ing, Carter told a score of 
community leaders that it 
was up to them to devise a 
plan to restore the neigh- 
borhoods that were devas- 
tated by last month’s riot- 
ing. Said he: “I didn’t come 
here to solve the problems 
—I'm here to help. It should 
be a fifty-fifty partnership 
between Miami and the 
Government.” 

As Carter left, the 
crowd booed and hooted. 
Nonplused, he briefly 
grinned and waved before 
entering his car. Just as his 
limousine began to pull 
away, some demonstrators 
started throwing bottles, cans and rocks. 
A Heineken beer bottle bounced off the 
roof of the President’s car. “Go! Go! Go!” 
shouted a Secret Service man, and the 
presidential limousine roared away. A 
bottle struck a photographer; other mis- 
siles broke the windows of a staff car and 
a bus in the President's entourage. 

Next stop was Seattle, where the Pres- 
ident was briefed at the Olympic Hotel 
on the Federal Government’s plans to 
send $3 million in initial aid to help re- 
build the homes and businesses devastat- 
ed by the explosion of Mount St. Helens. 
Then the President descended one floor 
to the Grand Ballroom to address some 
300 mayors at the annual U.S. Confer- 
ence of Mayors. They already had heard 
from John Anderson, who had proposed 
sending the cities $8 billion in new fed- 
eral aid, from existing excise taxes on al- 
cohol and tobacco, to rehabilitate mass 
transit lines, streets and sewer systems. 
A small group of mayors, most of them 
Republicans, had also met with Ronald 
Reagan, who has suggested increasing 
federal revenue sharing with states and 
cities as part of his plan to transfer to 








Flanked by guards, Carter peers out 
| anxiously as his car speeds to safety 


them some of Washington’s func- 
tions, starting with welfare and 
education 
Senator Edward Kennedy was 
ready to promise them $12 billion, 
mostly for jobs and housing pro- 
grams. But at the last minute the 
mayors withdrew their invitation to 
Kennedy because he wanted to 
speak on the same day as Carter 
The White House suggested that 
| the President would cancel his own 
appearance rather than share the 
forum—and the news coverage 
with Kennedy. Sticking with the prob- 
able Democratic nominee, the mayors, 
two-thirds of whom are Democrats, gave 
in to the President. Kennedy delivered his 
speech anyway, to a convention of public 
employees in Anaheim, Calif. 

In Seattle, Carter made no new prom- 
ises at all. Instead, he delivered a bland 
34-min. defense of his economic and job 
policies. He was interrupted by applause 
only once, when he gibed at Reagan, who 


“Hey 
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Urging black community leaders to keep the faith 
, Peanut Man, we need more than peanuts.” 


was never mentioned by name, for pro- 
posing a 30% cut in federal income tax 
rates and rollbacks in Government pro- 
grams. The President called those “facile 
quick fixes.” Finally, in a line written into 
his speech at the last minute, Carter as- 
sured the mayors that if the recession 
deepens and unemployment worsens, “I 
will work closely with you, and we will 
take other steps which may be necessary 
He did not specify the steps, to the dis- 


Defending his economic and job policies—but making no new promises—at the U.S. Conference of Mayors in Seattle 
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Angry demonstrators jeer and boo the 
President in the Liberty City ghetto 


gruntlement of many mayors who 
were hoping that he would promise 
them more federal aid. Complained 
Mayor Ernest Proulx of Holyoke 
Mass.: “He keeps complaining that 
he can’t get his programs through 
Congress. What kind of defense is 
that? That's like a mayor crying 
that he can’t get a program past a 
city council.”” Mayor Kenneth Gib- 
son of Newark gave Carter more 


credit. Said Gibson: “Considering 
what he’s had to work with 
he’s done a commendable job 


All in all, it had been a difficult week 
for the President. So, it was perhaps with 
a sense of relief that he choppered off to 
Camp David at week’s end, laden with 
black vinyl-jacketed briefing books, to 
prepare for his trip to Europe this week 
Accompanied by Rosalynn and Amy, he 
will stop off in Rome for a state visit, call 
on Pope John Paul II at the Vatican, and 
then fly to Venice for two days of econom- 
ic talks with US. allies a 
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-ANew Job for Ham Jordan 





The chief idea man starts to think out the campaign 


“I've spent almost half my life working | 


for Jimmy Carter,” says Hamilton Jordan, 


35, the President's idea man and Chief of | 


Staff. His off-hours behavior drew such 
heavy criticism that Jordan decided a year 
ago to drop out of public view. Now he will 


re-emerge from the White House to work on | 
Carter's re-election. TIME Washington Bu- | 


reau Chief Robert Ajemian talked to Jor- 
dan and wrote this report: 


t happens often to a good idea man: 
the boss becomes attached to him, and 


| so dependent that he installs him in the 


wrong job. So it was with Jimmy Carter 
and Hamilton Jordan. Jordan is an ex- 
traordinary thinker, a man who drags 
concepts out of thin air, but is a terrible 
administrator. He has the toughness to 
handle the most difficult assignments, but 
he hates details. He has been a poor White 
House Chief of Staff. Now the boss, con- 
vinced that his campaign badly lacked 
any positive theme or concept, has turned 
once again to his favorite thinker. “It’s 
time,” said Carter to Jordan, “for you to 
go off and write one of your papers.” 

They are an odd couple, Carter so tidy 
and pious, Jordan so disorganized and ir- 
reverent. That irreverence has caused 
Carter more than his share of embarrass- 
ments. He has looked in disbelief at the 
various bumps in Jordan’s personal life 
but never lectured him. Carter's affection 
for his young aide has several levels, and 
this year in particular the President has 
more than a parental interest in Jordan 
He knows that his campaign will be far 
different from the one in 1976, that his 
public is unimpressed and cynical. Jor- 
dan’s ideas and advice will be needed. 

Sometimes the President finds it dif- 
ficult to follow that advice. Jordan has 
been urging Carter, for instance, to resist 
attacking Ronald Reagan, to leave such 
criticism to the media. But the President 
has already started condemning his op- 
ponent. Carter and Jordan have had an- 


other disagreement over the Republican | 
candidate. To the President’s acute dis- | 


comfort, Jordan hopes that Reagan will 
move well ahead of Carter in the polls. 
In Jordan’s view, the Californian still has 
never been studied closely, and once Rea- 
gan is out in front he will not be able to 
stand the pressure. Says Jordan: “Such big 
forces converge to stop a man from be- 
coming President. Look at Ted Kennedy 
and George Bush and what that expo- 
sure did to them.” Then the Georgian had 


| another thought. “It makes me appreciate 


all the more what Carter pulled off in 
1976,” he said. 

A restless man with a short attention 
span, Jordan is unable to sit still long, 
and now he paced the floor restlessly. He 
was wearing blue tennis shoes and white 
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Deputy Campaign Chairman Jordan 


shorts, his shirttail hanging out. His body 
is thick and hard, his face tanned from 
daily jogging and tennis. He hasn't 
changed much in four years, still frisky, 
fresh-faced. 

His one-room studio apartment is 
filled with contrasts, much like the man 
himself. The charcoal walls are covered 
neatly with contemporary art, lithographs 





Chief of Staff Watson 





Details for one, planning for the other. 





by Rouault and Picasso, several Warhols. 
An unmade bed, the black velour cover 
twisted on top, sits low in the corner of 
the room. The modern glass tables are 
stacked with art books. There is a small 
balcony off the eleventh-floor studio, but 
Jordan is afraid to step out. He fears 
heights. When one of his girlfriends wants 
to sit outside, Jordan will sometimes edge 
onto the balcony, pressing against the 
wall, and sit nervously with his back 
against the building. 

Until recently, after charges of using 
cocaine were dropped, he seldom left his 
apartment after work. If he did go out, 
he always took a few friends to be wit- 
nesses in case someone confronted him 
and started a scene. He heartily dislikes 

| the pretenses of politics, and has made 
no close friends in Washington. He likes 
to be with women but ends up spending 
a lot of time alone 

Jordan’s needs are simple. He cares 
little about clothes, often wears the same 
suits until they wear out, and is almost as 
indifferent to food. Unable to sleep be- 
yond 6 o'clock in the morning, he has 
only a bowl of cereal for breakfast. He 
stopped eating red meat five years ago, 
convinced that it is unhealthy, and sticks 
to fish and chicken. He hasn't been to a 
movie in five months, watches only news 
and old movies on television, seldom reads 
for pleasure. He spends enormous 
amounts of time on the telephone 











ordan remains naturally cheerful even | 


though he has been badly tarred. Most- 
ly he blames himself. “I set myself up as 
a target for all the people who disliked 
Carter,” he says. Jordan deep down wish- 
es people took him more seriously, but 
he says it mockingly: “People think I'm 
some kind of a buffoon,” he says, “and I 
really can’t blame them after all they've 
read.”’ He feels that his troubles have re- 


=| flected badly on Carter’s reputation and 


has apologized to him several times. The 


morning after the cocaine story broke in | 


the papers, he waited early for Carter in 
the Oval Office and offered to resign. 
Jordan is no longer stimulated by his 
| White House job and is elated about hand- 
ing over his chores there to Jack Watson. 
He prefers an undisciplined schedule that 
gives him time to do what he’s best at: 
thinking and planning. As Chief of Staff 
he was usually late to meetings, returned 
few phone calls. He still hides when he 
| can, and even the President gets impa- 
tient about his disappearances. He rises 
| to big challenges, and only three events 
| in the past year, he says, have really 
stirred his blood: helping Carter get rid 
of Cabinet Officers Joe Califano and Mike 
Blumenthal, thwarting Ted Kennedy, and 
working on the release of the hostages. 
He gets worked up when he talks of meet- 
ings with the Shah, recalling the mon- 
arch’s piercing eyes staring suspiciously 
at him, refusing to believe that no coun- 





dealt covertly for months with the Ira- 





try except Panama would accept him. He | 
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nians, and they had their own name for 
this American who might break the im- 


| passe: the Cowboy. 
| Now Jordan is ready to fix Reagan 
in the center of his imagination. He al- 
| ready has his own core view of the cam- 
paign: Carter must continue to rely on 
the South as his base, no matter how hard 
Reagan challenges him there. “If we can’t 
win in Kentucky and Alabama,” says Jor- 
dan, “then we're going to lose Michigan 
| and Illinois. It means bad news every- 
where.’ Holding the South, contends Jor- 
dan, will depend largely on Carter's ca- 
pacity to turn out the black vote. If the 
blacks and Hispanics decide to stay at 
home, Carter will lose states like Texas 
and California 
| Jordan says he is not bothered by the 
candidacy of John Anderson. He believes 
that the liberals who are attracted to An- 
derson now will recoil when they learn 
more about his conservative voting rec- 
ord. Jordan sees another edge. “We know 
Republicans are helping him, and that 
will backfire. We may have to lump them 
together, run against both of them.” 
Jordan was not unnerved by Kenne- 
dy either. He remembers the panic at the 
White House the moment Kennedy an- 
nounced he was running, Only Carter and 
his inherent cockiness kept things steady. 
“If he hadn’t shown that confidence of 
his,” says Jordan, “the whole thing could 
have come apart.” 
Jordan has a hard time concealing his 
dislike of Kennedy. He was the only man 
| at the White House, including Carter, who 
| was convinced a year ago that Kennedy 
| was going to declare. He wrote the Pres- 
| ident one of his canny memos about it, in 
January 1979, which said: “The absolute 
worst thing we can do is behave in a way 





Male Call at the Post Office 


| Draft registration bill survives a Senate filibuster 





that suggests we fear a Kennedy candi- | 


dacy.” Jordan instead recommended jug- 
gling the 1980 schedule of primaries so 
that several Southern states voted early. 
Wrote Jordan to Carter: “If we win the 
early contests, it is difficult to see how any- 
one could defeat us for the nomination. 
If we lose early, it is difficult to see how 
we could recoup and win the nomination.” 
That strategy turned out to be right 
B‘ for all the excitement that polit- 

ical wars hold for him, Jordan is 
looking ahead to going home. He wants 
one day to return to the South. In his ear- 
ly years he had hoped to become a doc- 
tor, and that failed. Now he has the urge 
to write, not only of Jimmy Carter's pres- 
idency, but of his own Georgia days, of 
his segregationist grandfather, of an un- 
cle who fought that system, and how all 
of that shaped him 

When he does look back, it will not 
be on great concepts of state he laid down 
or great world events he managed. In- 
stead, country boy that he is, he will re- 
member the political duels, the infighting 
“What a legacy for us,” Jordan said mis- 
chievously to a friend, “to have beaten 
Lester Maddox, George Wallace, Kenne- 
| dy and now Reagan.” It would be nice to 
| go home with that. = 
Lovee 








on: Senator Mark Hatfield vowed 
to use every stalling technique the 
Senate’s quaint rules would permit. At 


3:30 a.m. Alaska Republican Ted Stevens | 


read monotonously from a lengthy Sen- 
ate committee report. At 4 a.m. Connect- 
icut Republican Lowell Weicker worked 
himself into a spirited and largely irrel- 
evant plea for the U.S. to become inde- 
pendent of foreign oil. But each Senator 
spoke only to a nearly empty chamber 
Their colleagues dozed on cots in dark- 
ened conference rooms or in their oth- 
erwise vacant offices. This was the Sen- 
ate’s first all-night filibuster since 1978, 
an effort to prevent the registration of 
some 4 million 19- and 20-year-old youths 
for possible future drafting. 

Hatfield’s determined drive to block 
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Senate opponents Nunn and Hatfield meet during debate 


draft registration had been doomed from 
the start. Although he was supported by 
an unusual mixture of conservatives and 
liberals from both parties, the Senate 
clearly was ready to approve the plan pro- 
posed by President Carter last January, 


| just after Soviet troops invaded Afghan- 
| istan. The House had passed the neces- 


sary funding by a vote of 219 to 180. After 
two days of what turned out to be a six- 
day filibuster, Senate Majority Leader 
Robert Byrd called for a vote to invoke 


| cloture, limiting further debate to 100 


hours. Byrd was surprised that it passed 
immediately, 62 to 32 

Byrd and Georgia Democrat Sam 
Nunn, a strong supporter of registration, 
then cleverly employed parliamentary 
maneuvers to exhaust Hatfield's delaying 


| ter had asked that women also be reg- 
| istered, but Congress rejected that. 


tactics. At one point, for example, Nunn | 


proposed cutting the bill’s funds by an in- 
significant $10,000, and his amendment 
passed. That technically changed the bill 
enough to render inoperative some 75 oth- 
er amendments Hatfield had introduced 
in an effort to delay passage. 

After Hatfield admitted defeat, the 
Senate passed the bill on a 58 to 34 vote. 
Almost as many Republicans (16) as 


| curity of this country.” 


Democrats (18) voted against it, blurring 
any campaign issue along party lines. 
Among the presidential candidates, Ron- 
ald Reagan, John Anderson and Ted 
Kennedy have all opposed the Carter 
plan. The American Civil Liberties Union 
said it intends to file a suit against the | 
law, claiming it is unconstitutional since 
it does not apply equally to women. Car- 


The act provides $13.3 million to be 
used by the Selective Service, which still 
exists as an agency though it has been dor- 
mant since 1975, to carry out only the reg- 
istration. If Carter or any successor want- 
ed actually to draft anyone from the pool 
of young men to be registered, he would 
have to persuade Congress to pass a new 


law giving Selective Service that power. | 
Selective Service officials expect to take 
five weeks to get the registration proce- 
dure worked out. It will thus probably 
begin in late July 

The law requires all young men born 
in 1960 or 1961 to sign up at local post of- 
fices, where they will give their name, ad- 
dress, date of birth, telephone and Social 
Security numbers. Beginning in January, 
all men must similarly register as they 
reach the age of 18. There is no provision 
for any physical examination or testing 
to determine whether anyone who reg- 
isters would be fit for military service 
Anyone who fails to register can be fined 
$10,000 or be imprisoned for five years 

One of the uncertainties is just how 
many young men will ignore the law. Hat- 
field complains that even if there is only 
a small resistance, like 2% of those re- 
quired to register, the enforcement prob- 
lem would be huge. Says he: “It is im- 
possible to prosecute 80,000 noncompliant 
people.” Nunn does not agree, and warns: 
“We shouldn't let the impression go out 
that young people are not willing to make 
the sacrifice to protect the national se- 
a 
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Carter vs. Clark 


President urges prosecution 





he situation is shrouded in legal sub- 

tleties, but that did not stop Jimmy 
Carter, who is no lawyer, from barging 
right into it. Strolling to the back of Air 
Force One on a flight over the Rockies, 
the President responded garrulously to re- 
porters’ questions about former Attorney 
General Ramsey Clark’s trip to Iran de- 
spite Carter's ban on travel there. Said 
Carter: “My inclination is, within the 
bounds of the law, to go ahead and pros- 
ecute both Clark and the others who went 
against my directive.” 

Only two days earlier, one reporter 
noted, Secretary of State Edmund Mus- 
kie had taken a far softer line on Clark’s 
joining a ten-member delegation of pri- 
vate US. citizens who took part in a Teh- 
ran conference on alleged U.S. interven- 
tion in Iran. Muskie said that Carter’s ban 
sprang from concern “about the safety of 
Americans traveling in a country where 
there is anti-American hostility.” Added 
Muskie: “The purpose of the policy is not 
to punish people who violate it, but to pre- 
vent people from going.” Snapped Carter 
when asked about Muskie’s views: “I don’t 
think Ed Muskie has any legal respon- 
sibility for determining whom to prose- 
cute or not to prosecute.” 

In a strict legal sense, neither does 
the President. While he is charged broad- 
ly with ensuring that the laws are “faith- 
fully executed,” it is considered improper 
for him to suggest publicly what the Jus- 
tice Department ought to do in a case 
that it has not yet even investigated. But 
Carter’s tongue ran on. “I would guess 
civil penalties would be more appropri- 
ate,” he said of Clark’s trip. “I am not try- 
ing to discount the possibility of criminal 
prosecution.” Carter said he had been ad- 
vised by Attorney General Benjamin Ci- 
viletti before issuing his travel ban on 
April 17 that his order was legal. More- 
over, said Carter, Clark was “a misguid- 
ed American,” whose mission “might ex- 
acerbate an already serious situation and 
cause further damages to the hostages.” 

Many Americans might agree that 
Clark had meddled irresponsibly in the 
hostage situation, but that does not nec- 
essarily make him liable to prosecution. 
Stopping in Paris on his way home, the 
lanky, Texas-born Clark said that as At- 
torney General from 1967 to 1969, “I tried 
to enforce the law as I saw it, not make 
politics out of it.” Said he: “Presidents 
shouldn't interfere in the law.” In his own 
case, Clark insisted, “the Constitution as- 
sures Americans of the right to travel.” 

At the Justice Department, lawyers 
privately agreed that Clark had “a good 
argument” on constitutional grounds. The 
Supreme Court in 1958 had ruled that “the 
right to travel is a part of the ‘liberty’ of 
which the citizen cannot be deprived 








without the due process of law.” While | 






































Clark in Paris during return trip from Tehran 
“Presidents shouldnt interfere in the law.” 








the Executive Branch has the right to 
deny U.S. citizens the use of passports to 
travel to certain countries, the court said 
in 1967, only Congress can enact crim- 
inal laws penalizing Americans who de- 
cide to go to such countries anyway. Con- 
gress had repeatedly refused to do so. 

The Carter Administration based its 
Iran travel ban on a 1977 law, the In- 
ternational Emergency Economic Powers 
Act. Designed to prevent Americans from 
trading with certain countries when na- 
tional security is involved, the act could 
only be applied to Clark on the nebulous 
theory that any money he spent in Iran, 
or was given in the form of free lodging 
or meals, constitutes illegal “transactions 
and foreign exchange.” His airfare and 
| other expenses were paid by the Iranian 
government. 

Civiletti said the President’s state- 
ments would not influence whatever he 
might decide to do about Clark. More pri- 
vately, Justice Department lawyers de- 
plored Carter's intervention. Said one: 
“Carter shot off his mouth again.” Ex- 
plained a Civiletti aide: “The Attorney 
General genuinely feels Clark’s conduct 
is unfortunate, but he doesn’t want to 
| prosecute him.” 


policy still urges the Soviet Union to give 
its political dissidents the freedom to leave 
that country, it would seem ironic for the 
US. to prosecute a former Attorney Gen- 
eral for exercising his right to travel 
abroad and express his opinions, howev- 
er unpopular they might be at home wn 





Ata time when Carter’s human rights | 


Total Recall? 














U.S. warns; Ford resists 


driver brakes and shifts into park. His 

passenger jumps out while the en- 
gine is running and slams the door. The | 
transmission pops into reverse, and the 
car lurches backward. The National | 
Highway Traffic Safety Administration 
last week made an “initial determination” 
that some such sequence has been hap- 
pening often enough to Ford Motor Co. 
vehicles to suggest a flaw in their automat- 
ic-transmission design. It was a step to- 
ward ordering the biggest recall in histo- 
ry, involving some 16 million Ford cars 
and trucks built between 1972 and 1979. 

The NHTSA said it had received 23,000 
complaints, which included 98 deaths. 
Ford protested that transmission failures 
occur no more often in its cars than those 
of other manufacturers, and that it had 
not been able to spot any design defect. 

If the NHTSA orders a recall, Ford, al- 
ready reeling from the auto sales slump, 
is expected to fight. It could challenge the 
order in court. Or it could propose a com- 
promise, such as installing a warning light 
or buzzer to warn drivers when the trans- 
mission is not fully locked into park. Even 
that could cost, says Ford, more than $300 
million. = 


“I Can’t Stop!” 


Comedian severely burned 








n explosion rocked his bedroom, and 

black Comedian Richard Pryor was 
engulfed in flames. Hearing his screams, 
his maid summoned his aunt Jenny, who 
rushed to his room and smothered the 
blaze with bedclothes. In shock, Pryor 
bolted from the house in the Los Angeles 
suburb of Northridge and rushed into the 
street. When police arrived with an am- 
bulance, he was still running. “I can’t 
stop!” he shouted. “I'll die if I stop!” His 
polyester shirt had melted onto his arms 
and chest, and he suffered third-degree 
burns from the waist up. At week’s end 
he was still on the critical list at Sher- 
man Oaks Community Hospital. 

The Los Angeles police say Pryor told 
them that the accident occurred while he 
was “free-basing” cocaine. This newly 
fashionable practice involves purifying 
the coke by mixing it with highly flam- 
mable ether, which, when it evaporates, 
leaves coke crystals 
that burn with a steady 
flame and are smoked 
through a water pipe. 
Pryor’s lawyer later 
claimed that the acci- 
dent occurred when 
Pryor started to light a 
cigarette with his bu- 








| tane lighter while hold- 
| ingaglassofrum.  ® Richard Pryor 
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Polaroid’s SX-70 Sonar Land camera is the world's finest instant camera. 
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| EUROPE 


New Stroke for Peace 





Bold 


The Venice summit gives a big boost to the Palestinians 


4& hat is essential is that all 
efforts should not be con- 
trary to Camp David, nor 
support Camp David, but 
be alongside Camp David.” So said Italian 
Premier Francesco Cossiga last week mo- 
ments after the European Community 
summit in Venice had unveiled one of the 
most assertive initiatives that Europe as a 
whole has undertaken in years. It was no 
less than a major diplomatic effort to bring 
its own political force to bear on the 
search for peace in the Middle East, and 
to get the long-ostracized Palestine Liber- 
| ation Organization into the peace process. 
The Community’s declaration, issued 
at the close of the two-day summit, had 
four main thrusts. First, it declared that 
“the Palestinian people must be placed in 
a position to exercise fully their right to 
self-determination.” It also asserted that 
the P.L.O. “will have to be associated” 
with any peace settlement. Further, it 
called for the creation of a European fact- 
finding mission—probably of Cabinet- 
level membership—to determine the posi- 
tions of the adversaries in the region and 
explore possible new avenues of negotia- 
tion. Finally, even though it carefully up- 
held Israel’s unquestioned 
“right to secure borders,” it 
sharply castigated Israel for 
establishing “illegal” settle- 
ments in the occupied West 
Bank, a process it called “a 
serious obstacle to peace.” 
In terms of the Atlan- 
tic Alliance—already ailing 
from a series of recent blows 
—the European action is 
bound to pose a new political 
challenge for President Car- 
ter when he meets the Euro- 
pean leaders at the industrial 
countries’ economic summit 
at the same site in Venice this 
weekend. For the moment, 
| however, the U.S. reaction 

was relatively sanguine. That 
was only out of a sense of re- 
| lief, because the European 
| initiative could have been 
| stronger. In Washington, 
within hours of the summit, 
| Secretary of State Edmund 
Muskie expressed a concilia- 
tory view of the European ac- 
tion. “I do not see anything 
on its face which directly 






challenges the Camp David West Germany's Schmidt and Britain's Thatcher striding to summit 


most sensitive point—the invitation for 
the P.L.O. to be “associated” in any peace- 
making—Muskie said that it seemed to be 
implicit that the Europeans were talking 
about a future time when the P.L.O. might 
have renounced its commitment to seek || 
the destruction of Israel. And at such a 
time, he said, reiterating long-standing 
US. policy, it would indeed be acceptable 
to give the P.L.O. a role in peace negoti- 
ations. Thus, he concluded, “the ball is 
now in the P.L.O.’s court.” 

Egypt said it welcomed the European 
initiative. Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs Butros Ghali called the principles 
contained in the Venice declaration 
“compatible” with the Camp David ac- 
cords and said: “We have no objection to 
any contacts the Europeans may seek in 
the common quest for peace.” That left Is- 
rael, which, to no one’s surprise, bluntly 
rejected the European action, especially 
the gesture toward the P.L.O. “It is cer- 
tainly not a constructive act that can be 
conducive to peace,” snapped a senior 
Israeli Foreign Ministry official. “It 
can only complicate the peace process.” 
Palestinian reaction was cautious. Said | 
P.L.O. Chairman Yasser Arafat: “Part- 
4* ly positive, partly lacking.” 

“Well, they went ahead 
and did it,” said one White 
House aide, “but it sure could 
. have been worse.” In fact, the 
declaration fell far short of an 
earlier proposal by some of 
the Europeans to amend 
U.N. Resolution 242; instead 
of referring to the Palestin- | 
ians as refugees, a new ver- | 
s sion of the resolution would 
have effectively recognized 
their right to a homeland. Be- | 
fore the summit, President 
Carter had warned the Euro- 
peans that the US. would 
veto any such measure. The 
President was concerned that 
an initiative of that sort could 
» jeopardize the Camp David 
peace process and cause Isra- | 
el to pull out of the stalled | 
talks on Palestinian autono- 
my. For the same reasons, 
Egyptian President Anwar 
Sadat had also asked the 
Community to reconsider 

The European leaders ac- 
cordingly backed off. But 
they nonetheless felt com- 
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clear in terms of what they perceive as 
dangerously rising tensions in the Middle 
East and, particularly, the impasse they 
suspect is being caused by election-year 
politics in the U.S. Explained British 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher, obvi- 
ously trying to soften the seeming rebuke 
to Carter: “We really are trying to supple- 
ment what the US. is doing, to do some- 
thing very, very positive—to stop talking 
just in a few abstract terms and try to 
clothe those terms with practical reality. 
And we'll do it, as always, in partnership.” 

The vigor of the European Communi- 
ty’s initiative contrasted with the almost 
surreal serenity of the summit’s site in the 
historic center of Venice. The statesmen 
| were as enchanted with the beguiling city 
as countless ordinary tourists before them. 
French President Valéry Giscard d’Es- 
taing went for a brisk ride up the Grand 
Canal in his motor launch, the /le de 
France. Thatcher, still clad in a flowing 
evening gown, stole out of her hotel at 
2 a.m. for a stroll beneath the stars. Mind- 
ful of threats from the terrorist Red Bri- 
gades to disrupt the successive summits, 
the Italian government marshaled an im- 
posing display of security forces, including 
8,000 reinforcements flown in from 
around the country to patrol the city’s wa- 
terways and narrow streets. Venetians 
were sometimes startled to see navy frog- 
men emerging from the littered green wa- 
ters of the canals after periodic searches 
for limpet mines. 


nside a 17th century Benedictine mon- 

astery on the island of San Giorgio 

Maggiore, across the Grand Canal 

from the Doge’s Palace, the Europeans 
spent several hours deliberating their 
Middle East policy statement. Giscard, 
who had long been out in front in favor 
of Palestinian self-determination, wanted 
the statement to call for outright “par- 
ticipation” of the P.L.O. in negotiations. 
In the end, faced with opposition from 
Denmark and The Netherlands and, most 
of all, by West German Chancellor Hel- 
mut Schmidt, he conceded that such 
wording was premature; the conferees 
agreed to use the less provocative term 
“associate.” 

Although some observers interpreted 
the overall effect as a kind of de facto rec- 
ognition of the P.L.O., the Europeans in- 
sisted that their declaration as a whole 
was evenhanded. On one side, it recog- 
nized Israel’s “right to existence.” On the 
other, it warned Israel against “any uni- 
lateral initiative to change the status of Je- 
rusalem,” a reference to a recent bill in 
the Knesset stating that Jerusalem should 
remain undivided as Israel’s capital. 
Finally, in a separate gesture of pro-West- 
ern loyalty, the European leaders also sup- 
ported the anti-Soviet resistance in Af- 
ghanistan, calling it “genuinely national 
in nature.” All in all, it was a forceful 
showing. As Carter packed his bags for 
Venice II, he could not help being mind- 
ful that Venice I had delivered up an im- 
portant new player on the Middle East 
chessboard: Europe. DS) 




















MIDDLE EAST 


Keeping the Talks Alive 


ie: 





Israel and Egypt inch back toward the bargaining table 


fter a troubling hiatus of suspended 

peace talks and intensified violence 
in the occupied West Bank, Israel and 
Egypt last week began to inch back to 
the bargaining table. In quick succession, 
Egypt’s President Anwar Sadat and Is- 
rael’s Prime Minister Menachem Begin 
both accepted Jimmy Carter's invitation 
to send their top negotiators to Washing- 
ton in early July. There was little cause 
for celebration; everyone knew that for- 
midable differences remain on the issue 
of Palestinian autonomy and that no ma- 
jor concessions are likely to be made by ei- 
ther side before the U:S. election. More- 
over, the European Community's resolu- 
tion in Venice had introduced an 


unpredictable new factor. But at least it 
was a way of keeping the peace process 
turning over, if only in slow motion. 








keep things from breaking apart.” 

In the West Bank, the population re- 
mained tense following the terrorist at- 
tacks on two Palestinian mayors two 
weeks ago. An Israeli policeman in the 
Old City of Jerusalem was shot and 
wounded by a sniper, the first such inci- 
dent within the Old City in several years. 
Obstinately, Begin defended the “inalien- 
able right” of Jews to live wherever they 
wish in the West Bank. He announced 
that Israel will build ten more settlements 
in that area, after which it will concen- 
trate on strengthening and enlarging ex- 
isting settlements. He claimed that Car- 
ter had once endorsed such a strategy—an 
assertion that the State Department 
quickly disputed. For their part, the Is- 
raelis reacted angrily to Secretary of State 
Edmund Muskie’s comment that the Jew- 








Israeli troops detaining an Arab suspect after the sniper shooting of a policeman in Jerusalem 





Despite the tension, a drive to keep the peace process turning over, even if in slow motion. 


Even though he had been the one to 
break off the negotiations last month, Sa- 
dat was anxious that talks resume among 
the three negotiators: Egyptian Foreign 
Minister Kamal Hassan Ali, Israeli In- 
terior Minister Yosef Burg, and U.S. Spe- 
cial Envoy Sol Linowitz. Sadat still had 
plenty of misgivings about the Israelis, 
and he demanded last week that they 
stop setting “preconditions or faits ac- 
complis.” Translation: he remained upset 
about Israeli demands that the future of 
Jerusalem should not be discussed, and 
angry that the Israelis were forging ahead 
with plans for more Jewish settlements 
in the Israeli-occupied West Bank. But 
Sadat is also convinced that his best hope 
for an eventual peace settlement lies in 
a Carter victory at the polls and, ideally, 
a Begin defeat in next year’s scheduled 
elections in Israel. So he wants to help 
Carter by emphasizing that the American 
President’s chief foreign policy accom- 
plishment, the Camp David agreement, 
is still alive. Says one Egyptian official: 
“We're at a stage where we just have to 
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ish settlements are an obstacle to peace. 
In the meantime, Anwar Sadat made 
an abortive effort to mend fences with his 
old allies and bankrollers, the Saudi Ara- 
bians, who had broken with him over his 
negotiations with Israel. Sadat announced 
that he was ready to go to Riyadh to talk 
with the Saudi leaders, but the Saudis 
quickly rebuffed him and brought an 
abrupt end to his proffered friendship. In 
a stinging speech the next night, Sadat re- 
verted to form and assailed the Saudis as 
well as Libyan Strongman Muammar 
Gaddafi, Iraqi President Saddam Hussein 
and Syrian President Hafez Assad. Shout- 
ed Sadat to a meeting of provincial offi- 
cials: “I will never surrender Egypt’s will 
to make her own decisions to the lunatic 
Gaddafi, the bloodthirsty Hussein, the 
traitor Assad or to the Saudis, who are at 
once afraid of the Palestinians, the Syr- 
ians, the Iraqis and even their own shad- 
ow!” Having thus dispensed with Arab 
adversaries, Sadat made plans to retreat 
:| 





to his Ma’mura resthouse near Alexan- 
dria for the duration of the summer. 
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ENERGY 


OPEC Raises the Ceiling 


An oil miniglut cools off demands from the cartel 


henever the 13 members of the Or- 

ganization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries get together, two things seem 
certain: they will bicker vociferously 
among themselves, and then they will 
raise the price of their precious crude. 
That is precisely what happened at the 
OPEC oil ministers’ 57th meeting last week 
at the El Aurassi hotel in Algiers. After 
lavish feasting on caviar and couscous, the 
oil ministers argued until 3 a.m. but then 
reached a compromise that allowed some 
of them to push the price of oil still high- 
er. The 13 countries decided to set a price 
ceiling of $32 per bbl. on crude. For cer- 
tain higher quality grades of oil, the price 
could go to $37 per bbl. OPEC prices now 
range from Saudi Arabia’s $28 per bbl. 
to Algeria’s $38. 

The Algiers decision reflects some 
change in OPEC’s pricing philosophy. Us- 
ally the cartel has fixed a floor price and 
agreed not to sell oil for anything less. 
Since the Iranian revolution set off the lat- 
est world oil shortage, the difference be- 
tween the floor price and the top rate 
charged by some OPEC members has 
grown considerably. Now the new ceiling 
price policy should limit the oil escalation 
by hawks like Algeria, Libya and Nigeria. 

The agreement to set a maximum 
price was forced on the cartel by the cur- 
rent miniglut of oil. Greater conservation 
and the sharp recession in the U.S. have 
decreased the world’s thirst for petroleum. 
OPEC’s economics experts told the minis- 
ters at the beginning of the meeting that 
world oil production is now about | mil- 
lion to 2 million bbl. per day greater than 
demand. The excess output is acting as a 
restraint on countries wishing to push the 
price of oil ever higher. Said Sheik Ahmed 
Zaki Yamani, the Saudi oil minister, after 
the meeting: “The agreement does not im- 
pose restrictions on others not to raise 
their prices. But I don’t think they are go- 
ing to raise prices because of the down- 
ward trend of the markets.” 

Nevertheless, last week’s decision im- 
mediately set off some price shifts. While 
high-price countries like Libya and Alge- 
ria did not push theirs higher, Kuwait, 
Iraq, Qatar and Venezuela announced 
that they would begin demanding as much 
as $2 per bbl. more for oil on July 1. Those 
four countries have been recently charg- 
ing a basic price of about $30 per bbl. for 
crude. Saudi Arabia refused to increase its 
rates for now, but Yamani hinted that he 
might raise them by $1 per bbl. to $4 per 
bbl. in order to unify OPEC prices. Some oil 
experts expect the Saudis to hike prices by 
about $2 per bbl. within a few weeks. 

Western energy experts estimated 
that the latest increases would boost the 
average cost of OPEC oil nearly a dollar, to 
just under $32 per bbl. That is nearly dou- 











ble the $18.72-per-bbl. price of last June. 
Officials of oil importing nations immedi- 
ately denounced the price rise as extor- 
tionate, but one U.S. official conceded that 
it would add only a penny to the price ofa 
gallon of heating oil or gasoline. Still, the 
increase could raise the world’s oil bill by 
$40 billion this year. 

Last week’s meeting underscored 
again the weakened role of Saudi’ Ara- 
bia inside OPEC. While that country still 
pumps one-third of all OPEC production, 
it can no longer solely determine world 
oil policy. Prior to the Iranian revo- 
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Saudi Arabia’s Oil Minister Sheik Yamani 
A message from the way he held his brow. 





lution, Saudi Arabia virtually dictated 
crude prices because it had surplus pro- 
duction and could threaten to drive the 
cost of crude down if the other coun- 
tries did not follow its lead. Now the Sau- 
dis are pumping oil at the rate of 9.5 
million bbl. per day, which is 1 million 
more than before the fall of the Shah of 
Iran and near to their current capacity. 
They have thus lost their leverage over 
other cartel members. The Saudis could 
not convince the other OPEC members 
that they should agree on a lower ceil- 
ing price. In fact it took four hours of 
extra bargaining for Yamani to persuade 
Iran Oil Minister Ali Akbar Moinfar, 
whose country produces about one-tenth 
as much petroleum as Saudi Arabia, to 
change a single key word in the con- 
ference’s final communiqué. 

The oil-consuming nations can hard- 
ly derive much solace from the relatively 
modest price increases. The current oil 











surplus is expected to have evaporated by 
fall. Even if it has not, the Saudis and oth- 
ers could decide to reduce production to 
keep pressure on prices. Other oil coun- 
tries believe that Saudi Arabia will soon 
cut output. Said Kuwait Oil Minister Ali 
Khalifa al-Sabah: “There is no specific 
promise, but that is certainly my under- 
standing—if only through the way Yam- 
ani held his brow.” 

As OPEC ministers departed from last 
week’s meeting, they left no doubt that 
they will start raising prices again just as 
soon as world petroleum demand permits. 
The group will meet in September and 
could then return to its old ways. Said Lib- 
yan Oil Minister Abdul Salam Zagaar: 
“The ceiling is going to be $37 until Sep- 
tember, and then we will see what the 
market will do.” a 


WEAPONRY 


Anthrax Fever 


New report on germ research 





1] n April 1979 Soviet citizens on the out- 
skirts of Sverdlovsk in the Ural Moun- 
tains developed fevers and respiratory 
problems. Hundreds died. The Soviet 
Union identified the epidemic as intes- 
tinal anthrax, a bacterial disease spread 
to human beings by infected livestock. 

But the symptoms strongly resembled 
those of pulmonary anthrax, which is far 
more deadly than intestinal anthrax. 
Also, Sverdlovsk is the site of a military fa- 
cility that Western intelligence agencies 
have suspected of developing biological 
warfare weapons. Had something gone 
wrong during an experiment, accidentally 
releasing lethal spores into the atmo- 
sphere? The U.S. challenged the Soviet 
Union in March, seeking to determine 
whether the Sverdlovsk incident was a vi- 
olation of the 119-nation Biological 
Weapons Convention. That treaty prohib- 
its the production and stockpiling of killer 
bacteria, such as those that cause pulmo- 
nary anthrax, for military purposes. The 
Soviets stuck to their story that the out- 
break was intestinal anthrax. 

Since then a task force of U.S. Gov- 








ernment experts has continued its de- | 


tective work. There may never be a final 
verdict. Unlike the SALT agreements, 
which can be verified by spy satellites 
and other means, the Biological Weapons 
Convention is almost impossible to po- 
lice. Moreover, the treaty is vague about 
what constitutes stockpiling. But TIME 
has learned that a draft of the task force’s 
report, classified top secret, diagnoses the 
Sverdlovsk syndrome as almost certainly 
pulmonary rather than intestinal anthrax. 
No matter how the incident is resolved, 
the Soviets seem to have been caught 
engaging in some kind of nefarious ac- 
tivity and then lying about it, a reve- 
lation that is sure to contaminate fur- 


control. a 


| con the atmosphere of détente and arms 
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Does imported oil really cost 
American jobs? 


Why isn't America developing 
more energy faster? 


Aren't high taxes for American 
oil companies justified ? 


Can America ever become less 
dependent on foreign oil? 





These are questions that are on the minds of a lot of Americans 
And the answers are right next door... in the booklet adjoining this page. 


In it are described not only the problems that foreign oil creates, but what America 
must do to overcome these problems 


Cutting our over-dependence on foreign oil is a challenge that must be met if 
America is to maintain its standard of living, revive its eroding dollar, and reduce the 
threat to its national security 


For additional copies, ask your local Amoco dealer. And while you're there, find 
out how he can help you ‘‘Savagallonagasaweek.”’ 


America runs better on American oil. 





Alive 


Newport 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 








| IRAN 


“The Place Reeks of Conspiracy” 








Leftist demonstrators unleashing abarrag 


| 


n Tehran, right-wing Muslim fanatics 
attacked a rally of leftist Mujahidin with 
clubs and paving stones. Tear gas filled 
the air, and Revolutionary Guards opened 
fire on the brawling mob surging through 
the streets. The bloody fighting near the 
U.S. embassy left at least one dead and 
300 injured 

In the mountain village of Jamaran, 
two miles north of the capital, the corri- 
dors of Ayatullah Ruhollah Khomeini’s 
modest house buzzed like a beehive. Tur- 
baned mullahs, ostensibly come to con- 
gratulate the Ayatullah on the anniversa- 
ry of Mab‘ath, the day God chose 
Muhammad as his Prophet, seized the oc- 
casion to denounce their enemies and ad- 
vance their respective causes. The byzan- 
tine scene prompted one local observer to 
remark, “The place reeks of conspiracy.” 

No one seemed more aware of the 
strife swirling in Iran than Khomeini. Just 
two days before the Tehran street clash- 
es, in a speech to his provincial gover- 
nors, he had issued an extraordinary 
warning of impending “chaos.” Said he: 
“I am worried that the Islamic Republic 
could be defeated by those who are on 
our side. If dissension among us contin- 
ues, then we shall destroy one another.” 
Thus after months of thundering against 
the US. and other allegedly demonic for- 
eign forces, Khomeini had finally admit- 
ted that the greatest threat to his regime 
stemmed from its own internal conflicts. 

Though Khomeini cited no names, he 
was clearly alarmed by the bitter power 
struggle between moderate President 
Abolhassan Banisadr and hard-lining Ay- 
atullah Seyyed Mohammed Beheshti, the 
leader of the clergy-dominated Islamic 
Republic Party. Behind their personal ri- 
valry lay opposed visions of government: 
Beheshti and his fundamentalist allies 
seek total power in a single-party theo- 
cratic state. Banisadr and fellow moder- 
ates like Foreign Minister Sadegh Ghotb- 
zadeh want a modern, pragmatic 
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e of stones during Tehran violence 








As strife mounts, Khomeini denounces the nation’s chaos 
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government within an Islamic revolution- 
ary framework; they are especially eager 
to shore up an economy reeling under 50% 
inflation, 30% unemployment and dras- 
tically declining oil production. 

Beheshti’s party has so far succeeded 
in hamstringing Banisadr. First, it has 
used its domination of the ruling Revo- 
lutionary Council to frustrate the Pres- 
ident’s attempts to name a Prime Min- 
ister and resolve the problem of the 53 


The Ayatullah speaking from his balcony 
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The great threat: “Dissension among us.” | 





USS. citizens held hostage since Nov. 4 | 
Now the clerical party is making the same 
tactical use of its domination of the new- 
ly elected parliament. 

Out of patience with his clerical ri- 
vals, Banisadr blasted back at them last 
week. “Some people want me to be the | 
President while they exercise my powers,” | 
he declared in an interview. “I shall not | 
hesitate to take action against those who 
consider themselves above the law.” On | 
the issue of the hostages, he warned 
against attempts to put them on trial as 
spies, as recommended by a number of | 
the mullahs. Such trials, he said, would | 
create “great complications.” 

Banisadr’s view was seconded by 
Ghotbzadeh, who down-played the idea 
of trials while attending a two-day meet- 
ing of the Socialist International in Oslo, 
Norway, which Iran sought to use as a 
forum for its “anti-imperialist mission.” 
But his exasperation over the whole per- 
plexing issue also prompted him at one 
point to exclaim: “To hell with the Amer- 
ican hostages!” Actually, no resolution of 
the hostage crisis was likely to emerge be- 
fore mid-July at the earliest, since the fac- 
tion-ridden parliament, to which Kho- | 
meini has left the final decision, will not 
even consider the matter before choosing 
a Prime Minister. Furthermore, most par- 
liamentary members polled by the local 
press seem to favor trials. 

As political infighting intensified, so 
did civil strife. Two days after Khomeini 
had warned of impending chaos, the gov- 
ernment announced that it had arrested 
six soldiers for plotting to topple his re- 
gime and return the Shah to power. The 
conspiracy had allegedly developed in an 
army unit stationed in the largely Kurd- 
ish-inhabited province of Western Azer- 
baijan, where renewed fighting last week 
between government troops and auton- 
omist Kurdish rebels reportedly left a 
“large number” dead 





atching over Iran’s tumult was an 

octogenarian who seemed to be in 
danger of losing control of the revolution 
he had triumphantly ushered in 16 
months ago. Much of the fault appeared 
to be Khomeini’s own. He had wavered 
indecisively while the mullahs under- 
mined the authority of a constitutionally 
elected President. His obdurate pro- 
nouncements had favored the fanatics 
over the pragmatists. Now even his own 
authority seemed threatened by Beheshti | 
and his colleagues. “No honest observer 
can escape the conclusion that Khomeini 
himself has encouraged the Islamic Re- | 
public Party to become a Frankenstein,” 
charged a senior Iranian politician. “He 
should kill the monster before it is too 
late.” Taming the mullahs was probably 
Khomeini’s main goal in speaking out 
against factionalism last week. But time 
might be running out both for the Ay- 
atullah and for the clerical hard-liners 
As one Western diplomat observed: “Peo- | 
ple have had enough of mullahs. The most | 
likely future rulers of Iran are either left- | 
ists or army Officers.” 














Shock of a Fallen Samurai 


Ohira dies ten days before an uncertain election 


H is nickname, “the Bull,” was well de- 
served. At an age when most elder 
Statesmen stay at home, Japan’s Prime 
Minister Masayoshi Ohira, 70, went 
charging all over the world. Last Janu- 
ary he personally promoted his pet proj- 
ect, the concept of Pacific Basin cooper- 
ation, by traveling to Australia, New 
Zealand and Papua New Guinea. A 
staunch U.S. ally, Ohira came to the U.S. 
to talk to President Carter last month be- 
fore he visited Mexico and traveled to 
Canada to renew his acquaintance with 
Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau. When he 
learned of Tito’s death, he rushed to Bel- 
grade for the funeral. Back home, after 
his government lost a vote of confidence 
in the Diet, he refused to resign but called 
a new election instead. Just as he was 
about to start a vigorous campaign, he 
was taken to a Tokyo hospital for exhaus- 
tion. Even then, with a diagnosis of an- 
gina pectoris, Ohira chafed to get out of 
bed. He ordered a party official to fly to 
Venice to find hospital facilities so that 
he might personally represent Japan at 
this week’s world economic summit. He 
never got to go. Last week, early one 
morning, Ohira died of a heart attack. 
Ohira’s death was not expected to 
provoke any significant change in Ja- 
pan’s foreign policy and solidly pro-West- 
ern loyalty; Ohira himself had regularly 
reaffirmed it, with the full backing of 
his conservative Liberal Democratic Par- 
ty. The problem was that no one was pre- 
pared to guarantee how long his party 
might remain in power: it had been left 
leaderless just ten days before the na- 
tional elections that will test its narrow 
majorities in both houses of the Diet. 
Although the party has been in pow- 
er without interruption for 25 years, it 


Late Prime Minister Ohira 
A symbol of embattled principle. 


has been seriously divided since the elec- 
tion last fall. Ohira had confidently 
planned to increase his party’s strength 
in the Diet’s 511-member lower house, 
but a candid speech about higher taxes 
provoked a slight loss instead. Opponents 
and members of his own party began 
calling for his resignation. Rival party 
factions became so embittered that last 
month, when the opposition Socialist Par- 
ty called for a no-confidence vote, a cus- 
tomary political maneuver, Ohira was 
shocked to see his government toppled 
largely by members of his own party 
who abstained in the voting. The defeat 
forced him to dissolve the Diet and call 
the June 22 election. 

“If I were to prepare a balance sheet 





MARRIED. Mary Courtney Kennedy, 23, No. 
5 of the eleven children of Ethel Ken- 
nedy and the late Senator Robert F. Ken- 
nedy, and an aide in Uncle Ted’s cam- 
paign; and Jeffrey Ruhe, 28, assistant to 
ABC’s news and sports chief Roone Ar- 
ledge; in Washington, D.C. 


MARRIED. John Williams, 48, hot Hollywood 
sound-track composer Jaws Jand II, Star 
Wars, The Empire Strikes Back), who suc- 
ceeded Arthur Fiedler as conductor of the 
Boston Pops Orchestra this year; and Sa- 
mantha Winslow, thirtyish, a Los Angeles 
freelance photographer; he for the second 
time, she for the first; in Boston. 


DIED. Philip Guston, 66, influential U.S. 
painter; of a heart attack; in Woodstock, 

N.Y. The Canadian-born son of Russian 
Aes ee 








Milestones 


immigrants, Guston joined Jackson Pol- 
lock, a schoolmate of his in Los Angeles, 
and other contemporaries like Willem de 
Kooning, Robert Motherwell and Mark 
Rothko in forging the abstract expression- 
ist movement in the late 1940s and early 
1950s. In the past decade he returned from 
his often dreamlike works to representa- 
tional painting. His explanation: “I got 
sick and tired of all the purity. I wanted 
to tell stories.” 


DIED. Milburn Stone, 75, veteran character 
actor who as the vinegary yet avuncular 
Doc Adams in TV’s popular Gunsmoke se- 
ries played friend and foil to James Ar- 
ness’s Matt Dillon and Amanda Blake’s 
Miss Kitty throughout the show’s 20-year 
(1955-75) run; of a heart attack; in La 
Jolla, Calif. Stone became so strongly 
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of my life, I suspect that the figures on 
the liability side would be all too large 
and my assets in comparison all too 
small,” Ohira once wrote. To some Jap- 
anese, in fact, Ohira was just a stubborn 
bureaucrat, resisting disparate cries for 
change, but to many others he was a sym- 
bol of embattled principle. 


eared as a poor farm boy, Ohira grad- 

uated from Tokyo College of Com- 
merce, one of Japan’s top institutions. 
During World War II, he worked as a 
tax official in China’s occupied Inner 
Mongolia, and on his return to Japan be- 
came a section head in the Finance Min- 
istry. He was elected to the House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1952 and served ten 
consecutive terms. As Foreign Minister 
in Kakuei Tanaka’s Cabinet from 1972 
to 1974, Ohira successfully promoted the 
normalization of Japan’s relations with 
China. Even though Tanaka’s govern- 
ment was toppled in 1974 by corruption 
charges—Tanaka himself was accused of 
taking a $2 million bribe from Lockheed 
—Ohira went on to become Prime Min- 
ister in December 1978. Said he to his 
doctors just before he died: “I would have 
no [personal] regrets in resigning, but I 
am in politics for the sake of Japan.” 

Chief Cabinet Secretary Masayoshi 
Ito was named to fill Ohira’s position un- 
til the election is held and a new Diet 
can be convened. If the Liberal Demo- 
crats retain their majority, they may name 
a noncontroversial figure to serve out Ohi- 
ra’s term as Prime Minister, which ends 
in early December. Hirokichi Nadao, 80, 
who is one of the founders of the Liberal 
Democratic Party and house speaker, is 
one possibility; Eiichi Nishimura, 82, the 
vice president of the party, is another. Lo- 
cal politicians were already saying that 
Ohira’s death actually might help restore 
party unity, and thus bring victory in the 
election. Such optimism is in keeping with 
ancient lore: the army of the fallen sam- 
urai always wins the battle in his honor. @ 











identified with the role, for which he won 
an Emmy, that he once quipped, “To ev- 
eryone except my family I’m Doc. Get- 
ting so I have to restrain myself from 
making house calls.” 


DIED. William A. Patterson, 80, U.S. aviation 
pioneer who as president and later chair- 
man of United Airlines for 32 years (until 
1966) made it the world’s largest commer- 
cial air service; after a long illness; in 
Glenview, Ill. With the backing of Plane- 
maker William E. Boeing, Honolulu-born 
Patterson in the 1930s put together four | 
small freight carriers to form an airline 
that now serves 112 U.S. and Canadian 
cities and boasts annual revenues of $3.4 
billion. Among Patterson’s innovations: 
hiring what he called female couriers, 
forerunners of today’s stewardesses. 
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Skeptical? 

You needn't 
be, you know. 

All the assorted 
paraphernalia 
that you see in the 

picture above 
Breally did get 
into a 1980 Volkswagen 
Rabbit before it came back 


SURE! 
GETITALLIN 
GOTIT 


















though the outside is 


bg definitely all Rabbit, su- 
perbly snug-looking and 
a stylishly compact, the in- 


side is all Volkswagen 
And you know what that means. 

It means that thanks to a fold 
down rear-seat, a Rabbit can be 
terrifically useful whenever you're 
thinking of transporting things. 

Even surprisingly large things. 

Like a steamer trunk. 

Not to mention your favorite 
bric-a-brac or knick-a-knack. 

But just in case you prefer 


chauffeuring people to things, 


we've got some good news in that 
sa nisl Oe Allene department, too. 


out again. Because al- 








Because, you see, the Rabbit's 
got ample room to fit four of them 
comfortably. 

And of course, every Rabbit 
comes replete with front-wheel 
drive, and the kind of exceptional 
road-handling that just might spoil 
you for other cars. 

So think about packing you 
and yours into a 1980 Rabbit. 

And remember, when you do, 
you won't just have a Volkswagen 
Rabbit. 

If you so desire, you'll have a 
stuffed Rabbit. 


DOES IT 
AGAIN 
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More powerful than it has ever been, a colossal empire now confronts a decade of 
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U.S.S.R. 


decision, and its choices will change history 


he spectacle reflects 
the power. Bathed in 
white light, Moscow’s 
Red Square at night is one of 
the most impressive symbols 
of strength in the world—as 
large and brooding as the land 
itself. The flat, stark lines of 
the Kremlin’s forbidding and 
protective wall dominate Le- 
nin’s tomb and the glorious 
domes of St. Basil’s Cathedral. 
The Soviet Union, an empire 
whose expanse dwarfs the one 
ruled by ancient Rome, now 
confronts a pivotal decade in 
its history. Before long, an en- 
tirely new generation of lead- 
ers must replace that of Pres- 
ident Leonid Brezhnev and 
his aging associates on the Po- 
litburo. There is, meanwhile, 
growing tension between East 
and West, with the world’s 
two superpowers increasingly 
seen to be in confrontation. 
The military strength of the 
Soviet Union is clearly the 
equal of the U.S.’s; the Krem- 
lin is seeking to project its in- 
fluence in Africa, Asia and 
the Middle East; with rising 
anger and suspicion, the So- 
viet Union and the USS. as- 
sail each other on a dozen geo- 
graphic and economic fronts 
Never before has it been 
so important for Americans to 
be knowledgeable about the 
Soviet Union, to understand 
what it has become. In this 
special issue, TIME examines 
the “other” superpower, ex- 
ploring the diversity of its so- 
ciety and the vigor of its peo- 
ples, the deep sources of its 
strength and the roots of its 
persistent weaknesses. 











Wretched and abundant, 
Oppressed and powerful, 
Weak and mighty, 

Mother Russia! 

—Nikolai Nekrasov, Who 
Can Be Happy in Russia? 


he Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics 
is not just a country, 
but an empire—the 
largest, and proba- 
bly the last, in history. 
Occupying 15% of the earth’s 
land surface, the Soviet Union 
stretches from a cluster of 
virtual colonies in Eastern 
Europe to the Bering Strait off 
the tip of Alaska, acrosstwocon- § 
tinents and eleven time zones; 
more than 3,000 miles—roughly ® 
the distance from New York 
to San Francisco—separate the 
ice fields of the Arctic Ocean 
from the sun-parched Kara 
Kum Desert. The 262.4 million 
citizens of the U.S.S.R. belong 
to more than 100 ethnic groups 
and claim descent from Varan- 
gians, Turks, Mongols and 
countless Eurasian tribes. Their 
government preaches to them, 
in Russian, about the supreme 
wisdom of a 19th century 
German atheist. They, however, 
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speak in more than 100 tongues Banner-waving crowds jam Red Square to celebrate May Day1980 many as ten independently tar- 


A Fortress State in Transition 


Brezhnev’s legacy: stability, security se -tetestarelt 














Sexpansee. By numerous indexes 
—electrification, physicians and 
nurses per capita, teacher-to-pu- 
pil ratios, books published per 
annum—the U.S.S.R. is an ad- 
vanced, and still advancing so- 
ciety. Despite censorship and an 
Official ethos that discourages in- 
novation, Russian culture of the 
Soviet era has produced master- 
pieces of Western civilization, 
especially in music, poetry and 
dance. 

Militarily, the Soviet Union 
is a true superpower. It ranks 
first in annual defense expendi- 
tures (about $165 billion) and 
» second (after China) in men un- 
e der arms (3,658,000). Nearly one 

} out of every six soldiers on earth 

B serves in the Soviet armed forc- 

es. Over the past 30 years, its 
navy has evolved from little 
more than a well-armed coast 
guard to an armada of global 
reach; it challenges the US. 
Seventh Fleet for command of 
the Indian and western Pacific 
oceans, and the South China Sea. 
Technicians of the Soviet Stra- 
tegic Rocket Forces man com- 

: 3 mand-and-control silos that can 

i | Btwn launch intercontinental ballistic 

res “ag missiles, some of them with as 








and worship Jehovah, God, Prodigious achievements of a society that bulges with muscle. getable warheads, at the U.S. in 


Buddha, Allah, or the ani- 
mist spirits of nomadic hunters in the far north. 

Nature and human enterprise have endowed the Soviet 
Union with wealth and power. The prodigious achievements of 
the U.S.S.R. in mining, agriculture and energy production still 
conjure up images of the infamous Siberian mines, collective 
farms and hydroelectric projects of the 1930s, where armies of 
political prisoners, conscript peasants and idealistic volunteers 
“built Communism” under the cruel supervision of Joseph Sta- 
lin’s armed guards and commissars. Today’s reality is less harsh, 
but the profile of the country still bulges with muscle; the rec- 
itation of its endowments and achievements is still redolent of 
brute force, monumentality and projects that dwarf and some- 
times devour men. 

The U.S.S.R. has moved ahead of the rest of the world in 
the production of steel, pig iron and cement. It ranks second in 
the manufacture of aluminum as well as the extraction of gold 
—the two metals that respectively symbolize the modern and 
the primitive strengths of an economy. The Soviet Union’s farms 
produce more barley, cotton fiber, wheat, oats and rye than 
those of any other country and—an incongruous sweet touch 
—more sugar and honey. Huge petroleum reserves, second only 
to those of Saudi Arabia, have made the country self-sufficient 
in energy, although that could change by the middle of this dec- 
ade because of the difficulty in finding and exploiting oil and 
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30 to 35 minutes. Soviet ICBMs 
are bigger, more numerous and more powerful than those of 
the US. 

Yet for all its size and strength, its human and natural rich- 
ness, the U.S.S.R. remains strangely impoverished, even cursed. 
While its gross national product is second only to that of the 
US. ($2.4 trillion vs. $1.4 trillion), it ranks 17th in The Book of 
World Rankings on a scale of combined social and economic in- 
dicators, after such countries as Sweden, Australia and Iceland. 

The U.SS.R. also gets poor marks for conservation. The So- 
viet constitution of 1977 promised “to preserve the purity of air 
and water, ensure reproduction of natural wealth and improve 
the human environment.” That lofty goal is honored mostly in 
the breach. Pollution in most urban areas is getting worse every 
year—not yet as bad as Los Angeles’ or Detroit's, but getting 
there. The campaign to clean up the industrial filth in Lake Bai- 
kal—which became an international cause célébre—has been 
the exception that proves the rule. Soviet environmentalists usu- 
ally lose their battles against economic planners who are trying 
to meet short-term production quotas even if that means wast- 
ing resources or fouling the air, soil and water. 

It is as though the Soviet Union were too sprawling for its 
own good, too diverse to take care of itself without hurting it- 
self, or as though none of those gods or prophets in whom its peo- 
ple believe—particularly Marx—had intended for so heteroge- 
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neous and far-flung a swath of humanity and real estate to be 
one nation. The manifestations of the curse have been rough, 
often brutal, totalitarian rule and a populace that seems forever 
aggrieved, deprived, yet often submissive. 

These twin misfortunes were not born with the Bolshevik 
Revolution of 1917. They were present when the Soviet So- 
cialist Republics were known as “All Russia” and their ruler 
called himself Tsar (from Caesar), One major theme that res- 
onates through writings from the golden age of Russian liter- 
ature, the 19th century, is national self-pity. “Oh, God, how sad 
our Russia is!” sighed Alexander Pushkin on reading Nikolai 
| Gogol’s Dead Souls. 

Today's Soviet citizens are better off than the peasants and 
urban poor that Poet Nekrasov eulogized. Indeed, they are some- 
what better off than they were ten years ago. But if not wretch- 
ed, they are still oppressed and unhappy. Their state is might- 
ier than ever, yet its ability to provide for their daily needs is 
inadequate. 





if } he main reason is a system that will not, and per- 
haps cannot, work. The Soviet economy has always 

been stultified by too much central planning, too lit- 

ule entrepreneurial incentive. Factories, farms and 

individual workers are caught up in a machine that 

spews forth quotas and directives, sucks up output, inefficiently 
manufactures and distributes goods, and rarely rewards initia- 
tive. Those deficiencies, inefficiencies and inflexibilities are now 
catching up with the economy and slowing it down. During the 


1980s, Western experts predict, the Soviet growth rate will drop | 
| es about factories, costing millions of rubles, that have remained 


even lower than last year’s estimated 0.7%. Moscow's econ- 
omists will also face a planning nightmare: trying to meet the 
needs of the military and heavy industry, and at the same time 
satisfying the expectations of consumers. 

Those expectations are subjected to constant, ubiquitous 
frustrations. “The shopping lines almost define the society,” re- 
ports TIME Moscow Bureau Chief Bruce Nelan. “The stores 


| are always out of something, low on something else, sometimes 
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rationing flour, meat or butter. As the lines grow longer, the 
mood grows sour. Someone tries to jump a place. ‘Get back! 
Don’t think you're special!’ protests the chorus. At the meat 
counter, two women carry suitcases. They draw knowing, re- 
sentful glances. They are hoarders. But they will bribe the butch- 
er, fill their suitcases and perhaps be back later in the morning. 
“Cashiers overcharge routinely, often refuse to make change, 
or ignore customers while they chat on the phone. Muscovites 
complain about ‘the cult of rudeness’ of salespeople, who seem 
to take perverse satisfaction in disappointing, bullying or cheat- 





ing customers, as though they were working off the frustration 
they have built up during their own hours in line shopping for 
their own families. | 

“The Soviet Union has one of the industrialized world’s worst 
distribution and retail trade systems. Thus this spring there are 
no sheets, underwear or children’s shirts. ‘We have money but 
nothing to buy,’ is a refrain of everyday Soviet life. Those who 
can make their own clothes find material scarce and expensive. 
For example, four yards of polyester fabric costs the equivalent 
of $30; the same in an American store costs $2.50. Needles, 
thread, thimbles and buttons are also defitsitny (the term for 
items in short supply, which often really means impossible to 
find). The clerks do not care, because they get paid whether or 
not they sell anything. When goods can be purchased, they are 
likely to self-destruct. The lining might come out of a suit on 
the third or fourth use. Household appliances burn out. Fur- 
niture splinters and loses its veneer. But never mind. The plan 
is being fulfilled.” 

Leonid Brezhnev has complained in several recent speech- 


unfinished for more than a decade. The skyline along the Mos- 
cow River has, for five years now, featured the new headquar- 
ters for the government of the Russian Federation, the largest 





of the 15 Soviet republics. It just stands there, unopened, its in- 
terior unfinished—a joke among many Muscovites, but an em- 
barrassment to many others. 

“IT love my country,” a Moscow economist says. “I certainly 
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don’t want to leave it. But I’m so frustrated by the conditions. 
Why does it have to be so hard? Everything in our history has al- 
ways been a struggle. Everything is too centralized. There’s no 
initiative. I feel so helpless. I can’t change anything. I want the 
future to be better. But will it be? I know the statistics on out- 
put, but I don’t see the results.” 

The daily grind and the seemingly ineradicable deficiencies 
of the system have had a corrosive effect on the morale of the so- 
ciety. Alcoholism is a growing problem. Demon vodka is a major 
cause of divorce and crime, as well as of absenteeism, accidents 
on the job and the poor productivity of Soviet workers. The cap- 
italist world, of course, is in no position to preach temperance 
to Communists. But Soviet drinking—and drunkenness—dif- 
fers qualitatively from the proverbial American three-martini 
lunch. When a Soviet opens a bottle of vodka, he frequently 
means to finish it. He is not just 
seeking relaxation or a release from 
anxiety into elation: he will often 
drink himself straight into oblivion. 

The Moscow press has reported 
a disturbing increase in drunken- 
ness and crime—or “hooliganism,” 
as it is called—among youth. So- 
viet parents, in talks with Western- 
ers, complain openly about the cyn- 
icism, acquisitiveness, materialism 
and “bourgeois values” of young 
people. 

Writing in the Teachers Gazette, 
Secondary School Instructor A.L 
Gusev voiced a common concern: 
“I was dismayed when I asked my 
pupils why they took summer jobs 
ata collective farm. Nearly all their 
answers began with the words ‘to 
buy’ and ‘to get’—jeans, a watch, a 
motorcycle, a tape recorder. Why 
are so many of our youngsters be- 
coming overwhelmed with the pas- 
sion to make money?” 

The answer, in part, is that oth- 
er passions—to make a revolution, 
to establish justice, to build a tru- 
ly egalitarian society—have long 
since dimmed in the U.S.S.R. Teen- 
agers and students have absorbed 
more completely than their parents 
the most discouraging and disillu- 
sioning facts of Soviet life. One fact 
is elitism. At universities and tech- 
nical institutes, students see a few 
of their classmates granted special 
privileges, admitted to more desir- 
able programs and eventually given 
better jobs, all because their par- 
ents are prominent or well-connected. Talent, brains and hard 
work do bring opportunities for upward mobility in the system. 
But so do status, pull, hustling and ruthlessness. 
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ne of the lessons of a Soviet education is that while 

one must know the Marxist-Leninist catechism, and 

party membership is a great asset, being a true be- 

liever is not necessary; it may even be a disadvan- 

tage in a society where power enjoys more respect 
and earns more reward than ideological purity. A British For- 
eign Office expert on the U.S.S.R. sees the country as “running 
out of ideological élan with which to face the many challenges 
of the future.” 

Ideology is still an important, indeed inescapable, aspect of 
Soviet life. Its trappings are everywhere. The country is plas- 
tered with huge billboards, on buildings and highway overpass- 
es, proclaiming in white letters on red backgrounds, SLAVA 

TRUDU! (Glory to Labor!) and SLAVA KPSS! (Glory to the Com- 











Massing to buy shoes in Moscow's GUM department store 
Plenty of steel, but try to find sheets or a needle and thread. 





munist Party of the Soviet Union!). But pedestrians and mo- 
torists ignore the slogans. Virtually no one ever uses the word 
slava in everyday conversation, except in the very common | 
phrase, Slava Bogu, which means “Glory be to God.” Yet the 
state goes right on repainting the billboards every year. 

People do read newspapers, listen to the radio, watch tele- 
vision and go to the movies, where they are also barraged with 
propaganda.* But with a lifetime of constant practice, Soviet 
citizens develop a mental filter that allows them to block 
out the ideological exhortations and concentrate instead on en- 
tertainment or just-the-facts news—to the extent that facts are 
printed. 

Most neighborhoods have a storefront agitpunkt (agitation 
and propaganda point), which is festooned with slogans and 
piled high with party literature. But when local residents stop 

sicnov—siravsiacesta® in to study the bulletin board and 
Se | "ask questions of the official on duty, 
the chances are they are interested 
in new regulations that might af- 
fect their lives or gossip about apart- 
ments about to become available. 
They have minimal interest in the 
proper Marxist interpretation of the 
latest event in international affairs 
or who is likely to win the upcom- 
ing election to the district council. 
Since all elections are limited to a 
single slate of candidates, there is 
little suspense. Propaganda, in 
short, has become the background 
noise of Soviet society. 

The leadership is aware that the 
people are tuning out. Brezhnev has 
complained that the state’s “strong 
and qualified propaganda appara- 
tus” is not doing a good job. “Not in- 
frequently, newspaper material, 
television and radio broadcasts are 
not convincing enough, lack a se- 
rious overall view.” He urged “ideo- 
logical front workers” to improve 
their product, especially in the 
highly simplistic presentation of 
foreign news. Meanwhile, Pravda 
editorialized last year against “the 
fear of discussing the problems fac- 
ing our society, the tendency to 
smooth over and avoid unresolved 
problems, to blur real shortcomings 
and difficulties.” 

As any responsible government 
would be, the regime is clearly wor- 
ried about the catalogue of social ills 
—increasing alcoholism, crime, di- 
vorce and youth problems—not so 
much as a breakdown in ideology but as a breakdown in social 
discipline. It is also concerned that these problems are occur- 
ring just as the U.S.S.R. becomes more vulnerable to “contam- 
ination by agitation and propaganda” from the West. Short- 
wave broadcasts by the Voice of America, Radio Liberty, BBC 
and Deutsche Welle in Russian and other languages of the 
U.S.S.R. provide generally reliable reporting and less ideolog- 
ical filler about events inside the Soviet Union than The Bea- 
con, the nationwide hourly news program beamed from Mos- 
cow. The Western radio stations also offer Soviet listeners 
tantalizing glimpses of capitalist life through feature stories and 
interviews, while playing the siren song of rock and folk music, 








*One awesome statistical distinction of the U.S.S.R. is the number of its movie 
theaters: there are 154,000 of them, which is 58% of all the cinemas in the 
world. The US. is second with only 16,000. One reason for this amazing pro- 
liferation is that Soviet doctrine—especially before the advent of television—em- 
phasized film as a medium of propaganda and indoctrination. Another and 
perhaps more important reason is that the Soviets are eager for any enter- 
tainment as a relief from boredom. 
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I know | do. And I'm not talking 
about football. My wife. Marianne, 
and I grew up in Cincinnati. But 
we didn’t really see it from the 
tourist's point of view until we 
started bringing the kids back for 
visits, Now, even we're amazed at 
everything there is to do. 

We've spent hours roaming 
through the excellent art museums 
and enjoying Cincinnati's wonder- 
ful Symphony, Ballet, Opera, and 
May Festival. And one of our 
favorite things is to pack a picnic 
lunch, go up to one of the beauti- 
ful city parks that overlook the 
Ohio, and just watch life floating 
by on the river. 
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“YOU'LL LOVE 
PLAYING IN 
CINCINNATI” 


Roger Staubach 
Former Quarterback, Dallas Cowboys 


Speaking of the river, you 
sports fans already know that 
Cincinnati's Riverfront Stadium is 
the home of the world famous 
Reds baseball team. Tickets are 
almost always available, so when- 













ever we're up during the spring or 
summer, we plan on catching some 


| Reds action. Cincinnati's big on 


pro football, too. And now that 
I'm off the field, I'm looking 
forward to seeing the Bengals live. 
Cincinnati's also known for 
some other Bengals ... the 
extremely rare white Bengal tigers 
that have been successfully bred at 
the Cincinnati Zoo. That's another 


“the Midwest's liveliest zoo” and 
considered to be one of the finest 
in the world. 

If the kids are in the mood to 
ride a “real” Beast, we head for 
Kings Island, the giant theme park 
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in Crncunmate, 


travel agent 
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MEET CINCINNATI 


For more information on the great places to go and things to do 


C) Cincinnati Reds “Bengals 

C2) Horse Racing 

C) College Football Hall of Fame 

C2 Hotels’ Motels’ Restaurants 
Coliseum Events 

D Cincinnati Zox 


just north of town. Their Beast is 
the biggest, fastest roller coaster 
in the world. And right next door 
we can take in the National 
College Football Hall of Fame. 
At the end of a great day, 
there's a wide choice of places to 
relax, from convenient downtown 
hotels, to suburban resort centers, 
to budget motels. And the hardest 
thing about finding an outstanding 
meal in Cincinnati is deciding 
| which one to choose. One of only 
13 restaurants in the country to 
receive the Mobil 5 Star Award 
is located here. And there are 6 








restaurants that rate 4 Stars. 

I could go on about all the 
ways we love to play in this town. 
But I think an even better idea is 
for you to mail in this coupon 
or see your travel agent. 
And discover for yourself 
how much fun is waiting 
for you when you 

meet Cincinnati. 
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Sth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 45202. Or stop in and see your local 


Tell me more about: (check as many as you wish) 


OC) Kings Island 

OC) Theater/Live Entertainment 

CO) Museums /Art Galleries 

0 Cincinnati Symphony Ballet 
Opera/May Festival 


© Other 


fill in this coupon and mail it to: Loss Smith, 200 W i 
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Andrew Jackson entertains Martin Van Buren. 
Andrew Jackson, “‘Hero of the Plain People;’ enjoyed the | sleasures of life 
To friends, like Martin Van Buren, he displayed his p | 
on’s decided preference for Old Crow is reported in a 19tt 


OLD CROW 


THE ORIGINAL SOUR MASH 


| OLD CROW. THE PROUD TASTE 
OF AMERICA SINCE 1835. 














| which are immensely popular 
among Soviet youth. 

Yet despite all of their 
hardships and disenchantments, 
despite their fascination with 
the world beyond their borders, 
most Soviets remain essentially 
apolitical and certainly patriotic 
—an ideal combination of at- 
tributes, from the standpoint of 
the state. Their principal con- 
cerns are fairly familiar among 
people the world around: mak- 
ing ends meet, getting ahead 
as much as possible, staying 
out of trouble. The West is 
much more enticing to them 
| for its image of material abun- 








Veterans of World War ll proudly display their medals in Red Square 





Zat least temporarily with an ill- 
edefined “authoritarian order 


*man.” The Soviet Union’s other 
* giant of opposition, Physicist 
Andrei Sakharov, has been pro- 
mulgating a very different sort 
of dissent lately from his inter- 
nal exile in the industrial city of 
Gorky. Sakharov is a liberal in 
the Western mold, a believer in 
pluralist democracy. But neither 
alternative seems to reflect the 
aspirations of the Soviet masses 
For all their admirable courage, 
the few thousand Soviet dissi- 
dents still at large have their 
principal following in the West 


- 





dance, physical comfort and 
sense of vitality than for its dem- 
ocratic values, intellectual freedoms and political institutions 


na recent article in Foreign Affairs, Alexander Sol- 
zhenitsyn describes from his exile in Vermont how a 
peasant family in the middle of Russia wants simply 
to be left alone: “If only the petty local Communist 
despot would somehow quit his uncontrolled tyran- 








could have sufficient space to live even two to a room.” 

Few Soviets accept Solzhenitsyn’s messianic vision of a Rus- 
sia straining against its chains, yearning for some spiritual 
revolution that will throw off Communist rule and replace it 


ny, if only they could get enough to eat for once, and buy shoes | 
for the children, and lay in enough fuel for the winter, ifonly they | 


After centuries of invasions, a sense of embattled vulnerability. 





They sometimes behave like 
high officials of a shadow gov- 
ernment, hoping to get their manifestoes played back into the So- 
viet Union by Western radio, but the resonance of those mes- 
sages among their countrymen seems to be very faint. To the 
extent that they have an impact, the dissidents are often dis- 
missed by the general public as reckless dreamers or denounced 


as traitors, which is just the way the official press portrays them. | 


One reason for the man in the street’s aversion to dissent is 
that political troublemakers historically have very often ended 
up in prison, or dead. Six decades of totalitarianism have made 
most Soviet citizens submissive. As a consequence of the 
U.S.S.R.’s current social and economic ills, there is even a cer- 
tain amount of popular sentiment that the leadership is not 
cracking down hard enough 














Most Equal of the Equals 


he political system that eventu- 

| Be will choose Leonid Brezh- 
nev’s successor as leader would 
appear to be a model democracy. It is 
headed by the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.SS.R., which is composed of 1,500 
members and which elects a select body 
of 39 representatives known as the Pre- 
sidium. In fact, political power rests 
with a gigantic, self-protecting and self- 
selecting bureaucracy that is effectively 
controlled by a small and cautious elite. 
The constitution adopted in 1977 
—the fourth in the history of the 
U.S.S.R.—was the first to assert the 
primacy of the Communist Party in 
Soviet government and life. The 
country’s only legal party is identified 
as the “nucleus” of the system and 
its sole authority on ideology. To main- 
tain control, the party tightly restricts 
its membership: a candidate must 
have been a member of Komsomol, 
the Communist youth organization, 
be recommended by three people who 
have each been members for three years, 
and pass other screening procedures, 
including serving a year on probation. 
Of the 193 million citizens who were 
18 and older in 1979, only 16 million, 
or 9%, were party members. (In Khru- 
shchev’s day the figure was 6%.) Ex- 
cept for a few scientific administrators, 
virtually every responsible official in 
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the Soviet government is a party mem- 
ber. Although it is impossible to sep- 
arate party from government, one point 
is clear: the party makes policy. 

At the top of the party pyramid is 
the Central Committee, whose 287 
members include the most powerful 
individuals in the nation. Fourteen 
of the most equal among the equals 
on the Central Committee constitute 
the policy-setting Politburo, which 
has been carefully controlled for most 
of the past 16 years by Brezhnev and 
his circle. 

The Central Committee chooses the 
General Secretary of the Communist 
Party, the most powerful position in the 
nation. The authority of the office that 
Brezhnev now holds is not defined by 
the constitution, nor is its term. Stalin, 
who never held the presidency, was a 
dictator from 1929 until he died in 1953; 
Khrushchev was largely able to run 
things his way until he made a number 
of blunders (harming Soviet agriculture, 
widening the split with China) and the 
Central Committee threw him out. 
Brezhnev has relied on a coterie of al- 
lies and exercised his power much more 
discreetly. 

Decisions of the Politburo are, in ef- 
fect, adopted and carried out by an elab- 
orate system of local, regional and na- 
tional governments whose apex is the 





Supreme Soviet, an elected parliament. 
This body consists of the Soviet of the 
Union, composed of 750 members, each 
of whom represents a district of about 
350,000; and the Soviet of the Nation- 
alities, also composed of 750 members, 
including 32 from each of the 15 repub- 
lics. The Supreme Soviet, which meets 
twice a year-in the Kremlin, can raise 
and debate issues, and hence may af- 
fect the decisions of the Central Com- 
mittee, Officials claim that the general 
attitudes of a newly elected Supreme So- 
viet sometimes influence the Politburo. 
But the legislators would never advocate 
a position known to be at variance with 
the views of the leadership. Indeed, 
members of the Presidium of the Su- 
preme Soviet often also belong to the 
Central Committee. 

The Soviet masses who are not par- 
ty members can work through local or- 
ganizations, such as trade “unions” and 
newspapers, to influence policy; but 
these too are controlled by the party. 
The Supreme Soviet is elected every five 
years; there is just one slate of candi- 
dates: the party’s. In March 1979, when 
the Supreme Soviet was last chosen, 
99.99% of the eligible voters were said 
to have cast their ballots. TASS, the So- 
viet news agency, declared: “By their 
unanimous voting for the candidates, the 
Soviet people expressed complete sup- 
port for the domestic and foreign pol- 
icies of the Communist Party and the 
Soviet state.” 

















At its most macabre, this law-and-order sentiment has crys- 
tallized as scattered nostalgia for Stalin. Postcard-size photo- 
graphs of the dictator sometimes decorate the windshields of 
trucks and taxis. Seeing Stalin’s picture in a book, over the shoul- 
der of a Westerner, a Russian woman in her 50s sighed, “Ah, 
there was a real man, a real leader!” 

Another reason for the Soviets’ basic acceptance of their lot 
is that despite all the discontents and deprivations, their stan- 
dard of living has unquestionably improved. Says a Moscow 
housewife: “You have to remember where we started. After the 
war, my mother had to get water from the courtyard, then heat 
it on a kerosene stove, shave the soap and do the washing on a 
washboard. Now we have hot running water.” 

She, like most of her compatriots, wants to be proud of her 
country. She clings to the notion—which official propaganda 
does everything it can to encourage—that the Soviet Union is 
as good as any other country, or at least if it lags behind in 
some ways, then that is because the world is a dangerous place 
and the U.S.S.R. must look first to its defenses. 

Soviet love of country has 
an elemental quality that tran- 
scends politics and ideology. As 
patriots, Soviet citizens tend to 
be fundamentalists—and very 
forgiving ones where the sins of 
their father figures are con- 
cerned. Even after the horrors 
of Stalinism, they are much less 
inclined than other peoples 
—notably including Americans 
—to question the basic virtue of 
their nation or to question their 
rulers’ commitment to peace. It 
is difficult to imagine the 
U.S.S.R. undergoing the sort of 
national paroxysm of self-doubt, 
self-criticism and self-flagella- 
tion that gripped the U.S. dur- 
ing the Viet Nam War. 

Most Soviets instinctively 
share their leaders’ professed 
nightmare of “encirclement by 
our enemies.” Even without the 
reminders of official propagan- 








Muezzin Gamid Javadov calling Muslim believers to prayers in Baku 





of Moscow—the Kremlin. The very word means fortress. 

This historical experience left the nation with a deep-seat- 
ed sense of embattled vulnerability—insecurity in the face of Asi- 
atic hordes to the east, inferiority in the face of more sophis- 
ticated, more cohesive European civilizations to the west. Other 
legacies are a faith in strong armed forces and weak neighbors, 
and a reliance on institutionalized distrust in the form of an 
all-powerful secret police. 


espite the fact that he was a Georgian who never 
learned to speak Russian without a heavy accent, 
Stalin succeeded in consolidating the most formi- 
dable tyranny of all time, partly because he made 
himself the guardian of Mother Russia in the face 
of real and perceived foreign enemies. Since then, the U.S.S.R. 
has made a fetish out of strengthening its military defenses 
against external challenges. 
But Stalin’s successors have yet to deal with a burgeoning in- 
ternal threat to fortress-Moscow. This is the growth of national 
_ sovroro pride and self-assertion on the 
Ng part of non-Russian peoples of 
"~ the Soviet Union. Their awak- 
ened nationalism now competes 
with the Russian nationalism 
that has underlain the country’s 
highly defensive brand of patri- 
otism for more than 60 years. Be- 
cause of high birth rates in many 
of the non-Slavic regions of the 
U.S.S.R. and their own virtual 
_ zero population growth, Rus- 
sians now constitute only 52.4% 
of the citizenry. By the end of 
the century they will themselves 
be a minority of the entire 
population. 
: This demographic time 
bomb is ticking away slowly in- 
side the Soviet economy. Further 
industrialization is increasingly 
vital to Soviet economic prog- 
ress; most factories, however, are 
in the western part of the coun- 
try, while in largely undeveloped 





da, many citizens vividly re- 
member the devastating horror 
of World War II, in which 20 million Soviets died. “The Great 
Patriotic War” is a deep, painful wound that has yet to heal. In 
conversations with Westerners about current events and the dan- 
ger of World War III, Soviets often run through an honor roll 
of long-dead relatives “who never returned from the front.” At 
a concert in the theater of Moscow’s Rossiya Hotel, Soviet Bari- 
tone Joseph Kobzon brought an audience of 3,000—many of 
them wearing campaign medals—to tears with patriotic bal- 
lads. Behind him, a giant screen showed scenes of starvation dur- 
ing the siege of Leningrad, the carnage of the Battle of Sta- 
lingrad, and the ecstatic trainside reunions of homecoming 
soldiers with their loved ones. 


Imost every city and town has an exquisitely land- 

scaped, monumentally columned shrine to local war 

dead. The eternal flame is sometimes guarded by 

smartly uniformed teen-agers, frequently girls, who 

often carry Kalashnikov assault rifles. Memory of 
the war easily translates into public willingness to make eco- 
nomic sacrifices for the sake of military preparedness. 

Soviet policy toward both the world outside and 
the U.SS.R.’s own ethnic minorities is deeply rooted in 
long-standing Russian xenophobia. Over the centuries, the 
Russians beat back wave after wave of foreign invaders, ab- 
sorbing some but seeking to ward off others by the continual 
concentric accretion of buffer territory around the core of 
Muscovy. At the center of Muscovy—Moscow. At the center 





Tolerance as Islamic militancy rises on the borders. 


Central Asia overpopulation is 
accompanied by underemploy- 
ment. So far, Soviet economic planners have not come up with 
a way of moving either the industrial base or the growing work 
force so as to bring them together. 

The prospect of a Soviet Union in which non-Russians out- 
number Russians has prompted some reactionary impulses 
among the old men of the Kremlin, who believe deeply in the 
fundamental Russianness of the country. The innocuous-sound- 
ing but powerful All-Russian Society for the Protection of His- 
torical and Cultural Monuments has served increasingly as an 
outlet for an officially sanctioned resurgence of Slavophilism. 
Many top officers of the armed forces worry about non-Rus- 
sians some day dominating the military. This fear has con- 
tributed to the growth of a mystery-shrouded fraternal society 
called Rodina (the Motherland), which has come perilously close 
to crossing the boundary from Soviet patriotism to Russian 
chauvinism. 

Even among fellow Slavs there are sharp tensions. Russians 
tend to regard Ukrainians as ne’er-do-well country cousins, an 
attitude that Ukrainians, with their distinct cultural traditions 
and strong ethnic pride, resent and resist. Out of deference to 
their numbers—42 million, the second largest nationality—the 
Soviet leadership has sought to create a limited partnership with 
the Ukrainians. They are the only non-Russians to have sig- 
nificant representation in the central elite. 

Meanwhile, in the urban areas of Transcaucasia and Cen- 
tral Asia, Russian is steadily encroaching on native languages 
among young people. They have the option of attending classes 
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| other parts of the country rather than local boys; 
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Worker in a machine-tool manufacturing plant in Georgia 


taught in local languages, but they know—and their parents 
know—that upward and outward mobility in Soviet society de- 
pends on being able to converse fluently with a Muscovite. In 
Frunze, capital of the Central Asian republic of Kirgizia, middle- 
aged government officials speak heavily accented Russian; oc- 
casionally they need help in translating expressions from their 
native language, which is related to Turkish. 

In the provinces, visiting Russians are still toasted as “our re- 
spected elder brothers,” but Soviet propaganda plays skillfully 
on the theme that the country as a whole—the entire broth- 
erhood of nationalities—is doing spectacular things in the world, 
and that all ethnic groups are benefiting. Says Harvard Pro- 
fessor Adam Ulam: “There is a consciousness of national great- 
ness, a sense that the Soviet Union is now one of the two su- 
perpowers, that its influence is rising while the West's is 
declining. Psychologically, that has been a very strong factor in 
the average Soviet’s attitude toward the regime. He is conscious 
of his prestige in the world.” 

Will Moscow’s two-track policy of Russification and So- 
vietization enable the U.S.S.R. to survive as the world’s last mul- 
tinational empire? Some Western experts, with more than a 
touch of wishful thinking in their speculation, predict that the 
U.SS.R. will come apart along its Muslim seams in the south 
and east. Others, including National Security Adviser Zbigniew 
Brzezinski, also look for trouble in Eastern Eu- 
rope, particularly in Brzezinski’s native Poland 
Columbia University’s Seweryn Bialer agrees 
Until now, he says, the Soviets have been for- 
tunate that uprisings have broken out in only 
one country at a time in Eastern Europe—East 
Germany, 1953; Hungary, 1956; Czechoslo- 
vakia, 1968. “They will not be so lucky in the 
"80s," he predicts. 

At the moment, however, there are no signs 
that any unrest is getting out of control, nor 
would a fresh outbreak of trouble necessarily 
threaten to break up the empire. In Eastern Eu- 
rope the presence of 31 divisions of Soviet troops 
discourages excessive independence or disorder, 
such as the food-price riots that rocked Poland 
in 1970. There are also garrisons outside the 
capitals of the Central Asian republics. The 
soldiers stationed there, in the main, are from 


if they were ever ordered to quash an uprising, 
they would not be firing on their ethnic 
kinsmen. 

There were scattered but serious anti-Rus- 
sian riots by the Uzbeks of Tashkent in 1966 








=In those cases, the Soviet army garrisons out- 
«side those cities were put on alert and used for 
scrowd control. A U.S. Government Kremlin- 
ologist has hypothesized that if it were not for 
the presence of Moscow’s military and security 
forces, as many as seven of the 15 Soviet re- 
publics would exercise their constitutional right 
to secede from the U.S.S.R 
But it is not just force of arms that keeps 
the union whole. The central government has 
deliberately pursued a policy of relative permis- 
siveness toward Islamic culture, which unites 
about 43 million Soviet citizens, nearly one-sixth | 
of the total population. Since Lenin’s time, the 
Kremlin has been sensitive to the danger that 
heavyhanded atheistic propaganda and cultural 
repression might trigger a replay of the 1916 
Muslim revolts that broke out against the Tsar 
in Central Asia. With Islamic militancy em- 
broiling the Soviet Union’s southern neighbors, 
from Turkey to Pakistan, the Kremlin leader- 
ship is treading carefully lest it stir up restless- 
ness among its own Muslims 
Officials insist that Marxism-Leninism re- 
spects the separation of mosque and state. Re- 


| ligion, they say, must be given a chance to die a natural death; 
| they will do nothing to hurry it along Nonetheless, Khelyam 


Khudaiberdiyev, an official of Uzbekistan’s radio and televi- 
sion station in Tashkent, insists that “only one in 100 of us is a 
practicing believer.* In a big family, there might be an old aunt 
who will still pray. My mother prays, for instance. She’s 80.” 
Salyk Zimanov, a member of the Academy of Sciences of Ka- 
zakhstan, sums up the official view, with its overtones of con- 
descension: “Religion seems to exercise its strongest influence 
at funerals. That’s when these people who call themselves mul- 
lahs turn out.” 


imanov may miss the point of his own observation 
a cultural or spiritual force that is strongest in so- | 
ciety when people deal with death is not necessar- 
ily a dying force. Perhaps the contrary. In Central 
Asia, local authorities have tried to give military fu- 


| nerals to soldiers killed in action against the Afghan rebels; on 


*There are no reliable figures on religious observance in the U.SS.R., but in | 
their own propaganda pamphlets, printed in Arabic for distribution in Islamic 
countries of the Middle East, Soviet authorities claim that more than half of the 
country’s Muslims are believers. That statistic may be an exaggeration, in- 
tended to enhance the Soviet claims of religious tolerance, but the percentage of 
practicing Muslims is certainly many times greater than 1% 
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a few occasions, these attempts met with violent resistance by vil- 
| lagers who wanted their sons buried according to Islamic cus- 
tom, not the dictates of the state. The authorities moved quick- 
ly to hush up the incidents. 


n addition to treading carefully in its policies toward 
Islam, the regime has also tried to neutralize anti- 
Russian sentiment by buying off the populations of 
Transcaucasia and Central Asia with material ben- 
efits and protection. The citizens of Soviet Azerbai- 
jan live more prosperously, and certainly more calmly, than their 
| ethnic cousins in the northwestern provinces of Iran. The Mus- 
lim groups that straddle the Sino-Soviet border, for example, 
have traditionally fared somewhat better under Moscow’s tute- 
lage than Peking’s. The Russians’ fast-approaching status as a 
minority in their own country forces them to be more compro- 
mising than the Han Chinese, who make up more than 90% of 
the | billion citizens of the People’s Republic 
Largely because of its huge population—four times that of 
the U.S.S.R.—China remains an obsession with the Soviets. 
When Kremlin leaders look to the east, they see two nightmares 
coming together: their 
most numerous and im- 
placable foreign enemies 
in China, and the demo- 
| graphic challenge of their 
| fast-breeding, ethnically 
| alien compatriots in Cen- 
| tral Asia. It is for this rea- 
| son that the most intense 
| manifestation of Russian 
xenophobia is Sinophobia 
On the streets of Moscow, 
for example, the occasion- 
al Chinese visitor inspires 
something palpably differ- 
ent from and deeper than 
the resentment that Mus- 
covites display toward the 
thousands of Third World 
exchange students who at- 
tend Patrice Lumumba 
Friendship of Peoples 





University. Those foreign- Politburo leaders: Kirilenko, Suslov, Brezhnev; second row, Pelshe, Victor Grish- ern countries will not 
ers are unpopular because in, Nikolai Tikhonov; third row, Romanov, Andropov, Ustinov, Gromyko 


Lenin's portrait—and legacy—looms over the meeting of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. in the Kremlin's Palace 


| they have access to hard-currency stores, and because of their 
| comparatively generous government stipends and their notori- 


“nigger’’) 











ety as black marketeers. On a bus or a metro car, a dark-skinned 
foreigner will often hear someone behind him muttering “Cher- 
nomazy” (literally blackface, but every bit as insulting as 


Orientals, however, inspire a reaction that is tinged not just 
with racism but with fear. Vietnamese, Koreans, Mongolians, 
and even Soviet Central Asians often find that early in a con- 
versation with Russians they have to establish clearly that they 
are not Chinese, or pro-Chinese, before their hosts lower their 
guard. Says a young Muscovite: “When we see yellow skin and 
slanted eyes, we automatically want to know, is this guy nash 
{one of ours]? Is he on our side?” If an American talks inter- 
national politics with a Russian, the subject of China is sure to | 
come up. Sooner or later, the Russian is likely to lean forward | 
and say, almost in so many words, “We white folks have got to | 
stick together.” 

Soviets of all nationalities seem more offended by Wash- | 
ington’s increasing cooperation with China than by the Olym- | 
pic boycott, the grain embargo, or any of the other post-Af- 
weven shanistan anti-Soviet pol- 
icies of the Carter Admin- 
istration. 

Yet for all their fear 
of the Chinese and their 
anger at the American tilt 
toward Peking, Soviets ap- 
pear somewhat more san- 
guine about their ability to 
contain what some still 
call “the yellow peril” 
than they did a decade 
ago. Says Alexander Ya- 
koviev, a leading Sinolo- 
gist at Moscow’s Institute 
for the Study of the Far 
East: “China does not 
have the military strength 
to threaten world peace on 
its own, and even the mil- 
itary and economic aid of 
the U.S. and other West- 








make a big difference.” 
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| more sympathetic figure in 


| one day, crackdowns the next, 


| 20 million dead in camps, 








No matter how self-serving and dubious, such predictions in- 
dicate a new confidence that has come with the U.S.S.R.’s recent 
attainment of superpower status. That accomplishment has been 
largely the work of Leonid Brezhnev and his comrades. When 
the present collective leadership took over from Khrushchev in 
1964, the Soviet armed forces lagged behind the U.S. in every im- 
portant category of strategic weaponry. Now they have caught 
up across the board and pulled ahead in some areas. 

j function of the state is to be as powerful as pos- 

sible. He remembers that tsarist Russia was defeat- 

ed in World War I; now his country is one of the two greatest 

influences in the entire world. This is a sort of surrogate for his 

sufferings. Whatever else it has done to him, Communism has 
made Russia a much more powerful country.” 


Brezhnev and his comrades, moreover, have accomplished 
the buildup without resorting to mass terror or wholesale purg- 


his fact reinforces the average Soviet citizen’s pa- 
triotism, even if he is otherwise apolitical. Says Har- 
vard’s Ulam: “The Soviet patriot believes that the 


| es. They have presided over 16 years of political stability—‘the 


first such period since the rev- 
olution,” says British Histori- 
an Leonard Schapiro. Nikita 
Khrushchev, while a much 


many ways, ordered reforms } 


and engaged, as his comrades- 
turned-usurpers charged, in 
“hare-brained schemes.” His 
was a manic-depressive lead- 
ership. Before him were 25 
years of Stalin’s government 
by massacre. The toll: at least 


prisons and famines. Before 
that, the civil war, the revo- 
lution, and centuries of up- 
heaval under the Tsars. 

The Brezhnev leadership 
has, for a while at least, 
brought some order to the tur- 
moil of Soviet history. For that 
it almost certainly gets credit 
with much of the populace. To 
be sure, the present leaders 
have not found a way to keep meat in the grocery stores or un- 
derwear in the department stores. Nor have they loosened the 
reins of repression during the past 16 years. At the same time, 
however, material conditions are easier, and life has settled into 
a consistent, predictable norm that avoids the extremes of Khru- 
shchev’s erratic liberalization and Stalin’s relentless terror. For 
many Soviets, that is reassuring, especially against the backdrop 
of their country’s new prestige and power abroad. 

The Soviet leaders claim to be the custodians of a great rev- 
olutionary tradition. Nothing could be further from the truth. 
They are among the most conservative leaders on earth, and 
their conservatism is basically compatible with the aspirations 









Brezhnev being awarded the Lenin Peace Prize on March 3 
Credit from the populace for bringing order to turmoil. 


of a people whose lives have been torn apart at regular in- | 


tervals throughout their history. Soviet foreign policy, with all 
its unabashed sponsorship of radicals and “wars of national lib- 
eration,” is essentially a means of keeping the U.S.S.R.’s en- 
emies off balance if not under control and thus making the 
world safe for Soviet Communism. That same motive lay be- 
hind the invasion of Afghanistan in December. 

The hallmark of the Brezhnev leadership has been to com- 
bine an expansive foreign policy, a formidable military buildup 
and a period of sustained domestic political stability. Says Co- 
lumbia’s Bialer: “I see the 1960s and '70s as a very benign pe- 
riod in Soviet history. It is quite possible that future historians 
will say this was the greatest, the best period in their history. It 
was a society that for the first time was able to provide both 








guns and butter, to raise the standard of living a bit, and to 
reach military equality with the West. They had many prob- 
lems, but none that developed into a systemic crisis. Therefore 
it has been generally an extraordinarily successful period in 
their history. Nor has it been a short period. Brezhnev has been 
in office longer than Roosevelt was. It is a whole era.” 

Nonetheless, the Brezhnev leadership has not prepared well 
either for a transfer of power at the top or for the future of the so- 
ciety as a whole. Sensing that failing, many Soviets are fearful 
that there may be harder days ahead. Reports TIME Corre- 
spondent Nelan: “Government officials admit privately that the 
economy is a mess, that things are unquestionably going to get 
worse. There is an atmosphere of apprehension. Everyone is 
waiting to see what will come after the present aging, ill and in- 
flexible oligarchy passes from the scene. The hope is for more dy- 
namism—if not after Brezhnev himself, then after an interim, 
transitional successor. But that is only a hope.” 

The odds are against such hopes being realized. One reason 
is that the present leadership and the leadership system as a 
whole work against dynamism. A management team that can- 
not, or will not, transfer power to a younger generation of ex- 
sovroro ecutives except by the at- 
trition of mortality is by 
definition guilty of misman- 
agement. The Brezhnev Polit- 
buro is like an aging board of 
directors that has no compul- 
sory retirement policy, no ad- 
equate pension plan and no 
tradition of honoring emeritus 
directors. So each board mem- 
ber hangs on and on, becom- 
ing increasingly shortsighted 
as he becomes increasingly 
sclerotic. Such a corporation, 
no matter how large and pow- 
erful, would not recommend 
itself as a long-term invest- 
ment. There is no reason to 
expect that the members of 
the post-Brezhnev leadership, 
or the one after that, will re- 
form the gerontocracy once 
they have risen to the top. 

Whatever its other ac- 
complishments, the Brezhnev 
leadership has done nothing 
to ameliorate the problems of excessive centralization in eco- 
nomic planning, of the stagnation and proliferation of bureau- 
cracy and of political patronage that rewards sycophancy and 
caution while discouraging innovation. These facts of Soviet 
life, which have stifled dynamism for decades, are now more 
deeply embedded in the system than ever. Inefficiency and in- 
flexibility have been institutionalized, not just in the economy 
but in the political system itself. 

Curing that problem would almost certainly mean making 
drastic changes in the very structure of Soviet society, as well as 


in its ideological foundations. To do so would require a degree of | 
foresight and boldness that, up until now, the system has sup- | 


pressed, and it would risk unleashing sudden, unpredictable 
change and upheaval in a country where both are anathema. 
Nevertheless, for all their hankering after order and con- 
tinuity, the Russians have surprised the world, and themselves, 
before. They could do so again. It was in the context of an ad- 
mission of his inability to “forecast to you the actions” of the 
U.S.S.R. that Winston Churchill made his famous statement in 
1939: “Russia is a riddle wrapped in a mystery inside an enig- 
ma.” Less well remembered but equally trenchant was what he 
said next: “But perhaps there is a key. That key is Russian na- 
tional interest.” Four decades later, the U.S.S.R. is still enig- 
matic, even—perhaps especially—to itself; and it is still trying 
to unlock the enigma of its own future by figuring out where its 
interests lie. 
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‘Moscow’s Military Machine 





| An elite officer corps, and all the conscripts an army could want 


t is a ritual as reg- 
ular as the seasons. 
On one day every 
spring and autumn, 
| railway stations across the 
Soviet Union are festooned 
| with patriotic banners, bands 
blare stirring martial 
rhythms, and local dignitar- 
| ies make speeches praising 
soldierly virtues. Then, as 
crowds of tearful friends and 
relatives wave farewell, anx- 
ious young men climb aboard 
the waiting train: they are the 
current crop of 18-year-old 
Soviet draftees—about | mil- 
lion a year—heading off to 
begin their military service 
After basic training and in- 
doctrination at the camps, in- 
| variably hundreds of miles 
from their birthplaces, they 
will take a solemn oath to de- 
fend the motherland “with all my strength 
and in honor, without sparing my blood 
and without regard for my life.” 

With this vow, they formally become 
part of one of their country’s most im- 
portant institutions, The role played in 
World War II by what was then called 
the Red Army as savior of the mother- 
land is still vividly remembered and cel- 
ebrated. Military themes pervade Soviet 
literature, cinema and television. Beyond 
that, the might of the Kremlin’s military 
Juggernaut alone gives the Soviet Union 
legitimate claim to superpower rank. 
There is much pride but little exagger- 
ation in the statement by Moscow’s De- 
fense Minister Dmitri Ustinov that “the 
Soviet military has everything it needs to 
fulfill worthily its sacred mission The 
Soviet Union has the military capability 
to complement its foreign policy.” 

In the critical area of strategic weap- 
onry, the Soviets now enjoy, overall, what 
some experts call “essential equivalence” 
with the U.S. SALT I will not affect Mos- 
cow’s numerical lead in several categories 
The U.S.S.R. is ahead 1,398 vs. 1,054 in in- 
tercontinental ballistic missile launchers, 
950 vs. 656 in submarine-launched bal- 
listic missiles and an estimated 7,836 vs 
3,253 in megatonnage, an important mea- 
sure of a nuclear arsenal’s sheer destruc- 
| tive force 

Soviet conventional military muscle is 
equally impressive. While the U.S. and 
many of its NATO allies have been trim- 
ming their armed forces for the past dec- 
ade, the Soviets have been expanding 
theirs. As a result, their 3.6 million—man 
active force is nearly twice the size of the 
U.S. military and second in the world only 








to China’s 4.4 million. During the past | 









An honor guard of air force cadets braces smartly at Moscow's airport 
“You are urged to appear,” says the postcard from the draft board. 


decade, the Soviet tank force has grown 
by 35%, artillery by 40%, fixed-wing tac- 
tical aircraft by 20%. On average, one new 
| medium-range SS-20 mobile missile sys- 
tem, with three warheads, is deployed 
| every week. Twenty new warships are de- 
livered to the Soviet navy every year, vs 
twelve for the U.S. in 1979 
While Moscow's ever enlarging arse- 
nal is expensive, its military manpower 
| is relatively cheap, accounting for less 
than 30% of defense spending. By con- 
trast, personnel costs devour 53.4% of the 
$131 billion U.S. military budget. Mos- 
cow’s source of cheap manpower: con- 
scription. Every Soviet male must regis- 
| ter with his local draft board at age 17. A 
year later, under the Universal Military 
Service Law of 1967, he receives an of- 
ficial postcard that simply states, “You 
are urged to appear” at an induction cen- 
ter. Those who fail to do so without a le- 
gitimate excuse are subject to arrest and 
face up to ten years of hard labor. Un- 
derstandably, draft dodging is very rare 
When reporting for service, the draft- 
ee is channeled into a military branch 
| Though he can indicate his preference, he 
must accept the draft board’s decision 
Generally, those with good records and 
| the highest intelligence are sent to the air 
force, the strategic rocket forces or the 
navy. Non-Slavs, however, are usually ex- 
cluded from these elite units. Says Rand 
Corporation Analyst S. Enders Wimbush 
“Soldiers are clearly recruited in a way 
that reflects the worries of society. The av- 
erage Russian citizen and Soviet decision 
maker have questions about the allegiance 
of the non-Slav, especially the Central 
| Asian.” Typically, ethnic minority draft- 
ees are sent to construction battalions, as 
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éare minor criminals, political 
sdissidents and those who 
ébarely pass the physical and 
smental examinations. These 
“battalions often work in re- 
mote, harsh regions of the 
country 

The Soviet navy demands 
three years of service; army 
and air force draftees spend 
two years in uniform. Al- 
though women are not being 
conscripted, an estimated 
10,000 volunteers now serve | 
in such noncombat roles as | 
nurse and clerk. Only about | 
12% of Soviet males escape | 
military service. Many of 
these fall below the armed | 
forces’ physical and mental | 
standards; others are given 
hardship waivers to stay 
home and support infirm par- 
ents or wives. Some Western 
experts believe that it is relatively easy for 
university students to avoid active mili- 
tary service. Technically, however, every | 
able-bodied male at a university or other 
advanced institution is supposed to take 
reserve officer training and become a ju- 
nior lieutenant at graduation. After serv- | 
ing six months in uniform, they enter the 
active reserves and undergo frequent re- 
training. All Soviet males have some re- 
serve obligations until age 50 and are pe- | 
riodically called back into uniform 


fier two months of basic train- | 

ing that is similar to U.S. boot 

camp, the draftees join their as- 

signed active units. They have 

already received extensive paramilitary 

preparation. Before draft age, all Soviet 

males are given 140 hours of military 

training at school or work. The armed ser- 

vices, moreover, sponsor voluntary orga- 

nizations whose activities have military 

application. Among them are sports clubs 

that specialize in marksmanship, grenade 
throwing, navigating and parachuting 

The life of the Soviet draftee is not 

easy. Indeed, Soviet authorities often jus- 

tify its harshness by citing the famed 18th 





| century Russian General Alexander Su- 


vorov, who said: “Difficult in training, 
easy in battle.” 

Suvorov would probably be pleased 
with today’s Soviet military. The typical 
barracks is a long two-story wooden hut | 
with beds so crammed together that they 
touch. The soldier’s only token of privacy 
is a small wooden locker in which he 
keeps his uniform, two sets of underwear, 
shaving gear, a toothbrush and a few oth- 
er permitted personal items, such as pho- 
tos and letters. Latrines are often no more 
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reporting on the political reliability of 
their fellow officers and the enlisted men. 


than a row of holes in the ground. Hot wa- | and fleet admirals of the Soviet Union 


ter is rare and usually saved for “sanitary | are paid 2,000 rubles monthly, about the 


day,” when troops take their once-a-week 
shower. One hygienic measure that is rig- 
orously enforced: draftees’ heads are 
clean-shaven. Among other advantages, 
the young troops are easy to spot off base. 
Cabbage, potatoes, macaroni, kasha 
| (cooked buckwheat), bread, fish, tea and 
| a bit of meat normally make up the draft- 
ees’ diet. On special holidays, fruit and 
jam are added. The troops down their fare 
quickly. Reason: The last to finish must 
clean the mess-hall table. Soviet draftees 
have little chance for female contact 
While they can leave base one day each 
month, many do not do so, because the 
nearest village is often beyond walking 
distance. Longer furloughs are granted 
only as a special favor or for emergency 
reasons. On rare occasions, a divisional 
command may organize “social evenings” 
and bring prostitutes onto the base. 
Between 6 a.m. reveille and 10 p.m. 
lights out, the conscript normally has 
about two hours of free time. One familiar 
escape from boredom and routine is alco- 
hol. Buying liquor, however, is difficult. 
| Draftees earn a mere four rubles a month 





a third ofa liter of vodka or a dozen packs 
of cigarettes. Because draftees are short of 
cash, the Soviet military has a theft prob- 
lem. Auto parts, grease, rope, felt boots, 
heavy overcoats and other items in short 
supply for civilians are smuggled off base 
to nearby villages and sold or bartered for 
liquor. Soviet soldiers are as adept as their 
counterparts elsewhere in the world at 
concocting an alcoholic brew from such 
unusual sources as after-shave lotion, 
brake fluid, plane deicer and even shoe 
polish 

Less than 6% of the recruits decide to 
remain in uniform beyond their draft 
term. The backbone of the Soviet military, 





as in most nations, is its corps of 400,000 | 


commissioned officers and | million non- 
coms. The gulf between draftee and offi- 
cer is enormous. NCOs live 
with their families in rela- 
tively comfortable housing 
| either on or off base, shop in 
| commissaries carrying spe- 
cial food and goods and 
have one month of vacation 
each year. They earn com- 
paratively high wages; the 
Soviet equivalent of a staff 
sergeant with ten years of 
experience makes 60 rubles 
($90) a month—roughly 
what a high school teacher 
is paid 
Commissioned officers 
| do even better and rank 
| higher in prestige than law- 
yers and doctors. An army 
senior lieutenant with three 
years of service makes 
| about 150 rubles monthly. 
A colonel’s 500 rubles a 
month is roughly equal to 
the earnings of a factory 
| manager: the 48 marshals 





(about $6), enough for 13 bottles of beer or | 








same as a Cabinet minister. More impor- 
tant than salary, however, is the officers’ 
access to luxuries unavailable to most So- 
viet citizens. Officers enjoy free annual va- 
cations at exclusive resorts, top-quality 
housing and privileges at shops that car- 
ry scarce imported foods. 


otential career officers are re- 
cruited when still in high 
school. After passing a difficult 
written examination and two 
interviews, they enroll for five years in one 


of the Soviet Union’s more than 150 mil- | 


itary colleges. At graduation they become 
junior lieutenants. All eventually join the 
Communist Party and are expected to re- 
main in uniform throughout their profes- 
sional careers, even if repeatedly passed 
over for promotion. The best officers are 
sent to one of the U.S.S.R.’s eleven gener- 
al staff colleges for up to three years of ad- 
vanced training. Graduates of these insti- 
tutes are much respected by their peers in 
the West. Says a West German defense 
expert: “In theory, strategy and tactics, 
Soviet military training is top grade.” Es- 
pecially admired are the senior com- 
manders, such as Marshal Nikolai Ogar- 
kov, 62, the Chief of Staff, and Fleet 
Admiral Sergei Gorshkov, 70, Command- 
er of the Navy. Says Kremlinologist John 
Erickson, director of defense studies at the 
University of Edinburgh: “They are very 
able, very tough and on a par with the best 
military brains in the West.” 

In a special group, without counter- 
parts in the West, are the estimated 100,- 
000 zampolit, or political officers. As- 
signed to every unit down to the company 
level, they are responsible for indoctrinat- 
ing the troops with Communist Party ide- 
ology. They give lectures on patriotic du- 
ties, recite editorials from the Soviet press, 
stage amateur theatricals and lead excur- 
sions to local war memorials and battle- 
grounds. One other important task: 


Young trainees hustling through a drill during their session in boot camp 
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In Stalin’s day, political commissars 
could countermand the orders of line of- 
ficers. This is no longer true, but the party 
still dominates the military. No profes- 
sional soldier serves on either the Polit- 
buro or the Central Committee's power- 
ful Secretariat. (Defense Minister Usti- 
nov's primary military experience was | 
managing defense-related industries.) 
Not that the military is without clout. 
There appears to be a symbiotic relation- 


| ship between the military and the party 


leadership that Rand Corporation Expert 
Benjamin Lambeth sums up as a “mu- 
tual accommodation in which the mili- 
tary accepts the legitimacy of the party’s 


| supremacy in return for getting resources 


for force development.” 

The Soviet military faces some prob- 
lems that could impair its capabilities in 
extended combat. One difficulty is mount- 
ing ethnic tension as more non-Slavic mi- 
norities join the ranks. Name-calling is | 
common and fights are frequent. Another | 
problem is the reluctance of Soviet officers 
to take initiative. They have been trained 
to prize iron discipline, they believe in 
conformity to a highly centralized com- 
mand system, and—above all—they fol- 
low orders. But on a modern battlefield, 
communications can easily be cut and unit 
formations disrupted. Under these condi- 
tions, Soviet officers might not be able to 
take advantage of sudden opportunities 
and improvise winning tactics. 

Despite these problems, the Soviet 
military is likely to become even more for- 
midable in the '80s. If nothing else, it is 
gaining its first intensive combat expe- 
rience since World War II in trying to 
quash guerrilla opposition in Afghanistan 
Although it now appears that Soviet forc- 
es are having more trouble than they 
probably anticipated, Western military | 
experts believe that the initial invasion | 
was an impressive military operation. The 


| Soviet forces, which were commanded by 


Marshal Sergei Sokolov, 68, 
demonstrated that they had 
mastered the techniques of 
airlifling enormous quanti- 
ties of men and supplies, co- 
ordinating air and ground 
attacks, and controlling the 
action on a distant battle- 
field via complicated satel- 
lite communications  sys- 
tems. And, as the US. did 
in Viet Nam, the Soviet 
command is battle-testing 
its weapons and officers. 
Assessing the Afghan inva- 
sion, Edinburgh’s Erickson 
says, “If Brezhnev had 
asked the general staff back 
in 1973: ‘Can you carry off 
such a campaign?’ the an- 
swer would have been no 
Now the general staff says, 
‘We can.’ This is a devel- 
opment that the Western al- 
liance can ignore only at its 
peril.” ) 
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What Ever Happened to Détente? 





Eyeball to eyeball with the bad news bears 


étente means the relaxation of ten- 
D sions between nations. By that def- 

inition, the détente era in Soviet- 
American relations is over. Since Soviet 
troops poured into Afghanistan in De- 
cember, Washington’s policy toward Mos- 
cow has been almost exclusively punitive: 
a boycott of the Olympics, a partial em- 
bargo on grain sales, tightened restrictions 
on high-technology exports. The SALT II 
treaty that Jimmy Carter and Leonid 
Brezhnev signed a year ago this week may 
die on the Senate shelf. After more than 
a month in office, Secretary of State Ed- 
mund Muskie has yet to meet with So- 
viet Ambassador Anatoli Dobrynin. Mus- 
kie did meet on May 16 with Foreign 
Minister Andrei Gromyko in Vienna, 
but their exchange consisted largely 
of reviewing mutual recriminations. 
Each side has a long list of charges 
against the other. 

Beyond the immediate points of 
contention, anti-Soviet opinion in the 
U.S. has crystallized around three 
general, related concerns: first, the 
U.S.S.R. continues to build up its 
military capability beyond levels that 
seem justified by the legitimate need 
to defend itself; second, it has be- 
gun in recent years brazenly and dis- 
ruptively to project its power into 
the Third World; and third, Soviet 


encroachments in mineral-rich Af- Carter and Brezhnev at 1979 meeting to sign SALT Il 








reductions in the Soviet arsenal; his un- 
seemly rush to normalize diplomatic re- 
lations with Peking, grant China most- 
favored-nation status and sell it military 
equipment; his saber rattling over the be- 
lated discovery last August of a Soviet 
combat brigade in Cuba. 

As an overall complaint, the Soviets 
say the Carter Administration has been 
guilty of “vacillation and inconsistency,” 
of shifting policies and switching signals. 
“The present leadership in Washington 
has never adopted one line to which we 
could adjust or respond,” says a Soviet dip- 
lomat, echoing a view shared by many 
critics of the Administration in Western 





itancy in the U.S. “Your desire to control 
the oil-producing areas of the world is 
driving a frantic effort to enlist other 
countries in this region to that goal,” says 
Bykov. “What is so often forgotten in the 
US. is that for us, that area is on our door- 
step. The situation is similar to what 
might arise south of the Rio Grande; 
America would certainly be sensitive to 
instability on its borders.” 

In other words, the Kremlin argues 
that it would be more tolerant ofa U.S. in- 
vasion of Mexico than the Carter Admin- 
istration has been over the Soviet thrust 
into Afghanistan. What is officially eu- 
phemized in Moscow as “the recent events 
in Afghanistan” is, according to Bykov, 
“a peripheral issue that exacerbates the 
overall strained relationship between our 
countries.” 

Afghanistan, however, is clearly any- 
thing but peripheral. By their virtual an- 


simon—saumar/uiaisok nexation of the country, the Soviets 


have made its fate central to their 
most fundamental disagreement with 
the US. At issue: What rules should 
govern the rivalry now that the 
U.S.S.R. has emerged as a true su- 
perpower, coequal with the U‘S. in 
military might? 

That question has arisen only 
in the past few years, as the U.S.S.R. 
has caught up with the US. in the 
accumulation of weapons that would 
be used if the two countries ever 
went to war with each other. From 
Moscow’s viewpoint, the question 
was given particular force by the 
Cuban missile crisis of 1962, when 
John Kennedy faced down Nikita 





rica, the oil-rich Middle East and 
the sea lanes of the Pacific threaten 
the vital economic interests of the West- 
ern democracies and Japan. The Soviet 
Union is seen as exploiting—if not ac- 
tually instigating—new problems for the 
capitalist world. “The Soviet tendency 
in recent years to take advantage of tar- 
gets of opportunity—incrementally, de- 
liberately, persistently—raises questions 
in Congress and among the public about 
the U.S.S.R.’s commitment to détente,” 
Muskie told TIME last week. “It raises 
questions whether they really share our 
perception about the world, whether they 
believe in domination or coexistence.” 
Soviet-American relations have been 
on a downward slide since 1974, when 
Richard Nixon resigned over Watergate 
—an event that some Soviets still regard 
as part of a sinister plot by American 
hard-liners to unseat a President who then 
favored a policy of accommodation with 
the U.S.S.R. Those relations fell off a cliff 
when Jimmy Carter became President. 


| Looking back over the past 3 years, So- 


viets launch into a long, angry, but ob- 
viously one-sided litany of grievances: the 
President's letter to dissident Physicist 
Andrei Sakharov barely three weeks into 
Carter’s presidency; Carter's ill-fated 
—and ill-considered—opening move in 
SALT, which would have required drastic 





The need next time is to blink simultaneously. 


Europe and the US. The Soviets are es- 
pecially bitter over one shift in Carter’s 
policy. They say he deliberately tricked 
the U.S.S.R. into thinking that it might 
be a diplomatic partner in the Middle 
East. In the fall of 1977, a joint U.S.-Soviet 
statement on the Middle East was finally 
scrapped after Egyptian President Anwar 
Sadat’s surprise initiative toward Israel. 
Carter then launched the Camp David 
process. In the Soviet view, the U.S. was 
deliberately excluding the U.S.S.R. from 
the mediation in order to deprive it of 
credit and influence. 


f all the Carter Administration’s 
oO military moves, the Kremlin ob- 
jects most to the decision last year 
to deploy intermediate-range nuclear 
weapons in Europe to counter Soviet rock- 
ets aimed at the West. Says Oleg Bykov, 
a top specialist on the U.S. at Moscow's 
Institute of World Economics and Inter- 
national Relations: “That decision epit- 
omizes the fact that negative forces have 
got the upper hand in the U.S. Those 
weapons are targeted on our territory.” 
The Soviets accuse the U.S. of insen- 
sitivity to their legitimate security inter- 
ests, and they claim that those interests 
are endangered by the new mood of mil- 





Khrushchev and forced him to re- 
move Soviet rockets from the is- 
land. A relieved Dean Rusk, then Sec- 
retary of State, added a memorable phrase 
to the annals of diplomacy when he com- 
mented at the time: “We were eyeball 
to eyeball, and the other fellow just 
blinked.” 

An aide to Brezhnev told TIME that 
the party chief came to office in 1964 
mindful of one lesson learned from the 
missile crisis—namely that the Soviet 
Union must pursue “a lessening of ten- 
sions” with the U.S. On the other hand, 
the humiliation of having seen their coun- 
try accept Kennedy’s ultimatum over 
Cuba made Brezhnev and his comrades, 
particularly those in the military, vow 
that never again would the U.S.S.R. blink 
first. They undertook an all-out campaign 
to match the U.S. in intercontinental 
nuclear weaponry, so that the next time 
a Soviet ruler faced an American Pres- 
ident eyeball to eyeball, he would do so 
as an equal. By the late 1970s Moscow 
had achieved that goal. For the first 
time in the long and uneasy relationship 
between the two nations, there is an ap- 
proximate balance of strategic might, 
sometimes called “parity” or “essential 
equivalence.” 

At first blush, it might seem par- 


| adoxical that the U.S.S.R.’s catching up 
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with the U.S. as a superpower should 
profoundly upset the relationship. After 
all, strategic equality would seem to be 
the most logical and equitable basis for 
peaceful coexistence. Certainly that is 
what the Soviets say. “The problem with 
you Americans,” asserts an official of 
Moscow’s Institute for the Study of the 
U.S.A. and Canada, “is that you can't 
bring yourself to live with us now that 
we've finally corrected the imbalance. 
All this talk about ‘the Soviet threat’ in 
your country is nothing more than dis- 
guised nostalgia for what you regard as 
the good old days when you had a mo- 
nopoly or at least superiority in power.” 

There has never been anything more 
offensive than a Russian on the defen- 
sive. The Soviet quest for absolute secu- 
rity has, with good reason, generated in- 
security on the part of other nations. Will 
the U.S.S.R. be less paranoid 
and therefore less predatory 
now that it has attained thesta- 
tus of superpower? Recent his- — 
tory is not encouraging. The ~ 
more powerful the Soviets have 
become in the past two dec- 
ades, the more they have used 
their power to aid and abet the 
forces of violence, instability 
and radicalism around the 
world. They have been the bad 
| news bears. 

In the Middle East, they 
| are backing terrorists and re- 
jectionists among the Arabs. In 
| Africa, Moscow has often 
worked against negotiated set- 
tlements, urging guerrillas to 
fight rather than talk—and 
particularly to fight any re- 
gimes that had U.S. backing. 
Whenever possible, the Soviet 
Union has tried to convert sponsorship 
of a “national liberation movement” or a 
“people’s revolution” into subjugation of 
acountry. Afghanistan is only the most re- 
cent and flagrant example. 

Soviet exertions of power abroad have 
a seemingly irresistible, irreversible qual- 
ity that makes them much more threat- 
ening to world peace than American ad- 
ventures. In justifying the occupation of 
Afghanistan, Soviet spokesmen argue that 
the U.S. has been deploying its troops, es- 
tablishing bases and generally throwing 
its weight around for decades; now that 
the U.S.S.R. has achieved superpower sta- 
tus, it should be entitled to pursue its in- 
terests and protect its national security 
in similar ways. 

“You still assign to yourself a global 
role and to us a very limited, regional 
sphere of influence,” says a foreign min- 
istry official in Moscow. “Well, you'll have 
to get over that notion. It’s outdated and 
unjust. We too are now a global power, 
and we have the right to compete with 
you on a global scale. That is only fair if 
we are truly your equals.” 

That claim ought to be rejected until 











and unless the Soviet Union shows some | 
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sign of agreeing with the U.S. on a joint 
code of superpower conduct that forbids, 
or at least inhibits, naked aggression and 
the exploitation of regional instability. At 
their summit meeting in Moscow in 1972, 
Nixon and Brezhnev actually tried to for- 
mulate such a code, but it was hopelessly 
vague and thus catered to the Soviets’ love 
of lofty-sounding principles and giant 
loopholes. The key phrase in the twelve- 
point declaration of principles they 
signed: “Both sides recognize that efforts 
[by one] to obtain unilateral advantage 
at the expense of the other, directly or in- 
directly, are inconsistent with” détente. 
Soviet behavior since then has made a 
mockery of that pledge. 

Raw military power is the principal 
foreign policy resource of the U.SS.R., 
hence its reliance on strong-arm tactics 
in seeking to influence other countries. 


Soviet troops and equipment at airfield on the outskirts of Kabul 
Deep split over what the Kremlin dismisses as a ‘peripheral issue.” 


While the U.S. has dispatched aid mis- 
sions, Peace Corps volunteers and cultur- 
al exhibits, Moscow has mostly sent mil- 
itary advisers. Unlike the US., the 
U.S.S.R. has made little effort to assist 
Third World countries in economic 
development. 


pokesmen for official Soviet think- 
ing are at once disillusioned, dis- 
trustful and implacably self- 
righteous about who is to blame for the de- 
cline of détente and who, therefore, must 
make the first move in a joint salvage op- 
eration. “It will take years to undo the 
damage done in the past few months,” 
warns a member of the U.S.A. Institute. 
Moscow officials say privately that the Po- 
litburo’s decision to invade Afghanistan 
was made much easier by three years of 
“hostile” Carter policies. “We had little 
to lose,”” says an expert on foreign affairs 
in Moscow. “Your Government had long 
since thrown away all its carrots and 
reached for every stick in sight.” 
Robert Legvold, the senior Kremlin- 
ologist for the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions in New York City, returned from a 


recent visit to the U.S.S.R. deeply discour- | 





LOCHON—GAMMA/LIAISON 





aged: “There is a sense in Moscow that 
we may have passed through a watershed 
and may be entering a long period of ten- 
sions. The Soviets recognize that what is 
now happening between us is of historic 
proportions. They believe that détente is 
dead for the foreseeable future. They 
know that by invading Afghanistan, they 
buried détente. But in their view it had al- 
ready been fatally poisoned by the U.S. 
They refuse to come to terms with their 
own responsibility for the disintegration 
of U.S.-Soviet relations.” 

Nonetheless, there may still be hope 
for halting that disintegration and restor- 
ing some version of détente. The main rea- 
son is that it is overwhelmingly in the 
interests of both sides to do so. Both need 
peace to survive. Moreover, neither the 
US., with its recession, its dangerous in- 
flation and its need to improve its con- 
ventional forces, nor the Sovi- 
et Union, with its economic 
stagnation and mounting con- 
sumer demands, can easily af- 
ford another round of the stra- 
tegic arms race, one that would 
be unfettered by even the mod- 
est constraints of SALT. 

Says Bykov: “In a world 
where there are many shifts 
and realignments, there has 
got to be more political re- 
straint on the part of both the 
U.S. and the Soviet Union.” 
Such rhetoric would be more 
reassuring if the U.S.S.R. were 
not waging a brutal war against 
the Afghan people, pouring 
weapons into the Yemens, and 
supporting Viet Nam’s take- 
over of Indochina. No wonder 
there is a resurgence of feeling 
in the U.S. that the Soviets can- 
not be trusted. No wonder pro-détente lib- 
erals like Muskie are less certain than be- 
fore that the Kremlin is genuinely 
committed to peaceful coexistence. The 
onus of showing more restraint is square- 
ly on the Soviet Union these days. 

Until the Soviets modify their behav- 
ior, especially in the Third World, it will 
be virtually impossible to resurrect 
détente. In the meantime, one task for 
America is to correct any dangerous gaps 
that have developed in the Soviet- 
American military relationship. Another 
task is to face the Soviets with political 
firmness and sophistication. That means 
eventually resuming carrot-and-stick di- 
plomacy—with an effective stick, to be 
sure, but also with the restoration of those 
carrots that the Soviets complain have 
been thrown away. Only thus can the su- 
perpowers reverse the vicious cycle of 
retribution and recrimination that is driv- 
ing them toward more and worse con- 
frontations. The suspense 18 years ago 
was who would blink first. The challenge 
now is for the superpowers to find some 
way of blinking simultaneously so that 
they can start looking at where to go from 
here. — Strobe Talbott 
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After Brezhnev: Stormy Weather 








t is 63 years since the revolution, 
and the political leadership of the 
Soviet Union has still not devel- 
oped a tradition or institution to assure a 
smooth transfer of authority. The U.S.S.R. 
is a nation where supreme power chang- 
es hands only through death or coup. Vla- 
dimir Lenin’s demise was hastened by an 
assassin’s bullet. There is a lingering, but 
unproven, suspicion that Joseph Stalin 
was murdered. Georgi Malenkov and Ni- 
kita Khrushchev were ignominiously 
ousted from office. What fate is in store 
for the collective leadership now ruling 
the U.S.S.R.? Sovietologists agree that the 
oldsters clustered around President Leo- 
nid Brezhnev in the Kremlin will merely 
succumb to the inexorable logic of the ac- 
tuarial tables. In the 16 years of Brezh- 
| nev’s rule the average age of the Polit- 
buro has crept forward until it stands this 
year at 70, thus making the U.S.S.R. one 
of the oldest gerontocracies in the world. 
It is also, of course, one of the most ex- 
perienced. At a time when Jimmy Carter 
was a midshipman at the U.S. Naval 
Academy (1943-46), virtually every man 
in the 14-man Politburo was a member 
of the power elite. Brezhnev was a major 
general. Andrei Gromyko was Ambassa- 
dor to the U.S. Today, however, none of 
these tough, hard-working old leaders is 
exceptionally robust. Brezhnev, at 73, suf- 
fers ftom several illnesses, including ar- 
teriosclerosis. Alexei Kosygin, 76, has had 
two heart attacks. Dmitri Ustinov, 71, is 
currently ailing. “When Brezhnev dies the 
rest of the Politburo will be gone with 
| the wind,” says one Soviet bureaucrat. 
Though the present rulers will surely 
not be swept away quite that precipitous- 
ly, Kremlinologists believe that in the five 
years following Brezhnev’s death, most of 
the top leadership will be replaced. Ev- 
ery effort will be made to give the im- 
pression of an orderly succession. An in- 
terim leadership group composed of some 
of Brezhnev’s surviving associates will 





Anew generation of pragmatists faces tough decisions 


presumably come to the fore. The imme- 
diate successor in Brezhnev’s key post as 
General Secretary of the Communist Par- 
ty is expected to be Andrei Kirilenko, who 
is three months older than Brezhnev, but 
in better health. Another contender for 
the job of party chief is Konstantin Cher- 
nenko, 68; like Kirilenko, he is a long- 
time Brezhnev supporter. But Chernen- 
ko’s present low ranking (seventh in the 
Politburo hierarchy) and his lack of ex- 
ecutive experience may rule him out for 
the top post in an interim government. 
The most obvious candidate to replace 
Premier Kosygin is First Deputy Premier 
Nikolai Tikhonov, 75, who has already as- 
sumed many of his boss’s functions. 


hree Politburo members are ex- 
rs cluded as contenders for supreme 

power because they are not ethnic 
Russians—an unacknowledged but key 
qualification for the job of party boss. 
They are: Viadimir Shcherbitsky, 62, Din- 
mukhamed Kunayev, 68, and Arvid 
Pelshe, 81. Others, like Defense Minister 
Ustinov and Foreign Minister Gromyko, 
70, and Party Ideologist Mikhail Suslov, 
77, would appear to be disqualified be- 


youngest member of the Politburo, Len- 
ingrad Party Boss Grigori Romanov, 57, 
may be a contender for power in a few 
years. For the time being, however, he 
has no political base in Moscow; citizens 
of the Soviet capital jokingly observe that 
even his surname, the same as the Rus- 
sian imperial family’s, works against him. 

The next government will almost cer- 
tainly pursue the conservative policies of 
the Brezhnev era. The leaders, though, 
will probably make overtures to China in 
an attempt to repair the 18-year-old Sino- 
Soviet breach. Meanwhile, thousands of 
middle-level officials who are now in their 
40s and 50s will be jockeying for power be- 
hind the scenes. By the late 1980s, if not 





| before, they will have completed the sec- 





cause of their narrow specializations. The | 





Konstantin Chernenko 


ond stage of the inevitable transfer of au- 
thority to a new generation. Officials now 
holding 5,000 to 6,000 top jobs will be re- 
placed. These will include not only mem- 
bers of the Politburo, but also Secretaries, 
the Secretariat of the Central Committee, 
ministers and deputy ministers, heads of 
provincial party organizations, leaders of 
the republics and chiefs of departments. 

Not a great deal is known about these 
bureaucrats whose background, psycholo- 
gy and views are crucial to the world’s fu- 
ture. But some Sovietologists—notably 
Political Scientist Jerry Hough of Duke 
—have prepared profiles of the upcoming 


elite on the basis of education and other | 


significant data. These show that the new 
leaders will be better schooled than the old 
rulers, some of whom, like Kirilenko, had 
no real college education. Others, like 
Brezhnev, attended the vocational col- 
leges that were characteristic of the 1920s 
and 1930s. Since the younger men began 
their careers around the time of Stalin’s 
death in 1953, they are likely to be less 
fearful and more self-assertive than their 
predecessors, whose lives were under con- 
stant threat from the paranoid dictator. 
Nearly all the newcomers will have had 
more exposure to the West. 

Some experts doubt that these new 
leaders will be any more favorably dis- 
posed to democratic reforms than their 
predecessors. In fact, as Soviet planners 
face tough priority decisions about spend- 
ing on military vs. consumer goods in the 


| economic hard times of the mid-’80s, the 


leaders may be forced to demand greater 
discipline and more sacrifices from the 
population. Such policies will present haz- 
ards for any new regime. Soviet elite 
—members of the party, favored intelli- 
gentsia, and so on—could become politi- 
cally disenchanted with any government 
that severely restricts their perks. Stiff la- 
bor discipline, cutbacks on wage increas- 
es and higher prices for consumer staples 
could lead to popular unrest—as they 
have in Poland and other East bloc sat- 
ellites. In sum, the most probable fore- 
cast for the Soviet Union's next gener- 
ation of leaders is stormy weather 
ahead. a 
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Big Brother Is Everywhere 





The KGB is watching, watching, watching every minute 


ountless espionage thrillers and 
Be: movies have celebrated its ex- 

ploits to Soviet citizens. Officers of 
the organization are regularly awarded 
the country’s highest decorations, and 
their chief, Yuri Andropov, 66, is a mem- 
ber of the ruling Politburo, Andropov 
himself has said that a typical member 
of his agency is “a man of pure honesty 
and enormous personal courage, impla- 
cable in the struggle against enemies, 
stern in the name of duty, humane and 
prepared to sacrifice himself for the peo- 
ple’s cause.” The object of this official 
adulation is the Committee for State Se- 
curity—acronym: KGB. 

Most Soviet citizens do not share An- 
dropov’s high regard for the KGB. They 
view it with deep distaste and fear, in part 
because memories are still vivid of the 
murderous role played by the secret po- 
lice in Stalin’s dreadful purges. Although 
his successors halted mass terror and 
greatly reduced the KGB's autonomy, the 
agency continues to keep stern watch over 
every aspect of Soviet citizens’ lives. 

The KGB is the latest acronym for 
an organization that was founded in 1917 
as the Cheka and was successively known 
as GPU, OGPU, NKVD and MGB. A fief 
within the Soviet state, the KGB is an in- 
telligence agency, counterintelligence 
organization and internal security police 
with its own uniformed military branch. 
Administratively it is divided into var- 
ious “directorates” whose number and 
function are frequently scrambled, part- 
ly to confuse rival foreign intelligence 
services. 

The KGB's First Chief Directorate is 
in charge of the world’s largest foreign 
espionage operation. Says one West Ger- 
man analyst: “It’s safe to assume that 
there’s not a place in the world where 
the KGB does not have its man.” 

The KGB's top external priority is 
gathering Western military technology se- 
crets in order to avoid costly parallel re- 
search and development at home. A sec- 
ondary but nonetheless vital concern is 
the collecting of political intelligence and 
the manipulation and recruitment of for- 
eigners who might influence their govern- 
ments’ policies. Though the CIA, accord- 
ing to U.S. intelligence specialists, is far 
superior to the KGB in “comint” and “el- 
int” (communications and electronic in- 
telligence), the Soviets excel in “humint” 
(intelligence gathering through human 
contact). This was spectacularly demon- 
strated in Bonn last year, when West Ger- 
man counterintelligence finally caught up 
with a KGB agent functioning as a madam. 
For three years the operative had run a 
brothel catering to politicians and diplo- 
mats from whom she obtained political 
and military secrets. 





For every KGB spy abroad there are 
five working within the Soviet Union. 
The Second and Fifth Chief Directorates 
employ an estimated 50,000 to 100,000 
agents who are responsible for domestic 


security, including operatives assigned to | 
the surveillance of dissidents, foreign stu- | 
| to blend in a crowd, but can often be 


dents, journalists and diplomats in the 
U.S.S.R. American security officers who 
searched the residence of one U.S. dip- 
lomat in Moscow in 1978 found 42 
microphones. 

Western intelligence experts estimate 
the KGB's present strength at 500,000. Of 
these, 90,000 are believed to be directly in- 
volved in intelligence and counterintelli- 
gence work. An estimated 300,000 are 
uniformed troops responsible for the safe- 
ty of the country’s leaders and the pro- 
tection of its borders. The other KGB 
employees perform administrative duties 
and help run prisons, concentration 
camps and those psychiatric institutions 


SICHOV—SIPA/ BLACK STAR 





in which dissidents are often held. 

KGB headquarters in Moscow is a 
grim, gray, seven-story stone building at 
No. 2 Dzerzhinsky Square; in tsarist times 
it housed the All-Russian Insurance Co. 
Behind the headquarters is the most cel- 
ebrated KGB structure, Lubyanka Prison, 
through which tens of thousands of So- 
viet citizens have passed on their way to 
concentration camps or execution. These 
probably included three of Stalin’s own 
secret police chiefs—Genrikh Yagoda, 
Nikolai Yezhovy and Lavrenti Beria—who 
were shot following their fall from pow- 
er. The KGB has administrative offices 
in every major center, and KGB officers 
occupy key posts in the Soviet armed forc- 
es and the regular police, as well as in 
factories, government Offices, universities 
and most other major Soviet institutions. 

The day-to-day work of keeping 
watch over the Soviet people is done by 
part-time informers, or stukachi (squeal- 
ers), as they are contemptuously called. 
The system of informants is so perva- 
sive that most Soviets take it for grant- 
ed that a stukach is always near by. At 
work, a factory laborer may be fired 
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from his job for telling political jokes 
that an informer has repeated to the 
head of the personnel department, who 
is invariably working for the KGB. At 
home, an apartment dweller knows that 
his superintendent regularly reports on 
any unfamiliar visitors he may receive 
—especially overnight. Pressures on or- 
dinary citizens to turn informer are great. 
Black marketeers and others arrested for 
petty crimes are offered freedom from 
prosecution in exchange for cooperation. 
Plainclothes KGB operatives take pains 


spotted. One giveaway: good shoes on 
somebody who is otherwise shabbily 
dressed. 

Backing up the stukachi network is 
a gigantic mail and telephone surveillance 
operation. A Soviet dissident now in ex- 
ile once ran a test of the KGB's postal mon- 
itoring system by sending 100 letters to 
a West European town from various mail- 
boxes in the U.SS.R. Only six got 
through. Selective surveillance of mail 
and telephone calls has been made much 
easier in recent years by computers that 
enable the KGB to monitor specific 
targets. 

Andropov is the first KGB head since 
Beria to sit on the Politburo. He is a 
party man, not an agency professional. 
His most notable previous post: Soviet 
Ambassador in Budapest, where he 
helped put down the 1956 Hungarian 
Revolution. Among Andropov’s most im- 
portant functions is to keep the KGB 
under firm party control so that the se- 
cret police can never again wield the 
power it possessed under Stalin, when it 
arrested, tortured and killed thousands 


of loyal party officials. 
| is to rid the country of dis- 
senters. Of the 2 million people 
currently imprisoned in the Soviet penal 
system, about 10,000 are so-called pris- 
oners of conscience, who have been jailed 
for their religious, intellectual or polit- 
ical beliefs. In the past year the KGB 
has employed increasingly sophisticated 
methods to discredit dissidents; Jewish 
activists have been charged with spec- 
ulation and other economic crimes in 
order to whip up local anti-Semitic 
feelings. 

In the Ukraine, 36 human rights ac- 
tivists have been convicted since 1976 
on charges ranging from hooliganism to 
sexual offenses. In Kiev, both Jewish 
and Ukrainian activists have been se- 
verely beaten by KGB agents. In one cel- 
ebrated case last year, witnesses say they 
saw two men force a popular Ukrainian 
nationalist composer, Volodymyr Ivasiuk, 
31, into a KGB car. Three weeks later 
his body was found hanging from a tree; 
his eyes had been gouged out. Such acts 
of brutality—still rare but apparently on 
the increase—are strictly illegal. The KGB, 
however, remains capable of acting as a 
law unto itself. te 






ne highly publicized KGB respon- 
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How to Succeed by Really Trying 


Caviar and limousines for a Communist nobility 


All animals are equal, but some an- 
imals are more equal than others. 
—George Orwell, Animal Farm 


ike the inmates of Orwell’s barn- 
St yard, citizens of the Soviet Union 

enjoy vastly different degrees of 
power, privilege and material comfort, de- 
spite the country’s egalitarian ideals. So- 
viet Communism has theoretically abol- 
ished hereditary classes, but it has neither 
uprooted the ladder of success nor stifled 
the urge to scale it. While there are ob- 
stacles to social mobility in the Soviet 


me 


“Hello, I've come 
to ask a favor 


Union, those who make it to the top rely 
on the same factors that lead to success 
in the West: education, hard work, tal- 
ent, connections—even corruption. 

At the peak of the social hierarchy is 
an elite, known as the nachalstvo 
(roughly, the Establishment), which in- 
cludes perhaps a million people. This 
privileged group consists of a ruling class 
—those wielding power in state, party and 
military circles—and an upper class, com- 
prising party-favored intellectuals, artists 
and top athletes. Whether they enter this 
exclusive club via the committee room, 
the Bolshoi stage or the hockey rink, 
members of the nachalstvo are assured of 
hidden perks denied to ordinary citizens. 

Politburo members and other top po- 
litical officials, for example, live in ex- 
clusive apartment enclaves and speed to 
work in chauffeur-driven ZIL limousines. 
Although their salaries are relatively 
modest, they have little need for money: 
not only are they housed by the govern- 
ment, they also receive a special Krem- 
lin ration that allows them to feed their 
families well for a nominal monthly fee 
of 50 to 70 rubles. (An average family of 
four in Moscow might spend 180 to 200 ru- 
bles a month on food). 

These political leaders, along with 
other Soviet elitists, enjoy the use of coun- 
try dachas, yachts and Black Sea vaca- 
tion resorts. While ordinary Soviet citi- 


on the suggestion 
of Ivan Ivanovich 


zens queue up for scarce consumer goods, 
members of what one Soviet journalist 
calls the “Communist nobility” shop in 
special stores for caviar, French cognac, 
Swiss chocolates and Japanese stereo sets. 
They patronize tailors, hairdressers and 
cleaners who serve them exclusively. 
Lesser privileges are enjoyed by thousands 
of middle-level managers, local party cad- 
res and other important citizens. 

One key to advancement is education. 
By age 15, all Soviet students are slotted 
into distinct scholastic groups; only one of 
every five applicants wins entry into one 


my uncle.” 


of the country’s 63 universities or 800 
technical institutes. Competition is espe- 
cially stiff for the top universities of Mos- 
cow and Leningrad and the Institute of 
Foreign Relations. To help get their chil- 
dren through the rigorous entrance 
exams, many parents hire private tutors at 
five rubles ($7.65) an hour. Others bribe 
admissions officers. In a case reported by 
Izvestiya last month, the woman in charge 
of a scientific prep school in Tomsk got an 
eight-year prison sentence for selling ad- 
missions. According to Jzvestiya, she “ac- 
cepted almost anything as a bribe, from 
mink coats to pails of berries.” 

The ambitious young Soviet must also 
be careful to choose the right profession. 
Engineers, once revered as the guardians 
of Soviet technological might, now glut 
the market. Nuclear physics remains one 
of the most respected and best-compen- 
sated fields. Journalism is another sought- 
after career; top Soviet reporters can boost 
their incomes by writing freelance arti- 
cles and often are able to travel abroad. 

For those who aspire to political pow- 
er, membership in the Communist Party 
is a must. But the party card alone is no 
guarantee of success: few of the party’s 
16.5 million members ever make it into 
the elite class, just as many privileged cit- 
izens in the scientific and cultural fields 
never join the party. Moreover, party re- 
sponsibilities are demanding and promo- 


who happens to be 


tions are slow in coming, since top of- 
ficials tend to remain at their posts into 
their 70s or 80s. In general, the aspiring 
apparatchik must rely on patience, hard 
work and diligence, plus a certain Dale 
Carnegie-like skill for flattering and im- 
pressing his bosses. 

As in most other countries, success in 
the Soviet Union can depend on family 
and personal connections. With the right 
contacts, one has a lot less trouble get- 
ting into a top school, landing a good job 
and winning advancement. Soviet Pres- 
ident Leonid Brezhnev’s elder son Yuri, 
for example, was named First Deputy 
Minister of Foreign Trade last year at the 
relatively tender age of 47, Foreign Min- 
ister Andrei Gromyko’s son Anatoli, 48, 
was appointed director of the African In- 
stitute of the Soviet Academy of Sciences 


“Please sit down, We'll 
take care of everything.” 


in 1976. Influence peddling—called blat 
in Russian—prevails at all levels of So- 
viet society, from the Kremlin down to 
the local butcher, who can set aside a 
choice cut of beef for a friend or perhaps 
his plumber—who will then come and fix 
his leaking pipes. 


he social stratification that exists 
Fi in the Soviet Union obviously con- 

flicts with the ideal of equality, 
which Marx called “the groundwork of 
Communism.” Such an inconsistency was 
denounced by Yugoslav Dissident Milo- 
van Djilas in his 1957 classic The New 
Class, and elitism ranks high among the 
ideological sins for which the Chinese 
condemn the Soviets. Soviet theorists in- 
scrutably justify such inequality as a “non- 
antagonistic contradiction.” Others, in- 
cluding some Marxist dissidents, claim 
that the system has not really created an 
elite class, since political power and its di- 
rect perquisites cannot be inherited. But 
there is one flaw in that argument: the 
ease with which the nachalstvo can ar- 
range good educations and careers for 
their offspring tends to perpetuate their 
privileged status. Despite the historical 
gulf that separates them from the pre- 
revolutionary regime, the Communist elit- 
ists enjoy their prerogatives as unabashed- 
ly—and guard them as jealously—as their 
tsarist predecessors ever did. a 
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raw 
Images of a Vast 


And Varied Land 


The ‘gray monolith” is a kaleidoscope of color 





he land is stunning in its immensity. While the mind boggles over 
facts, images come to the rescue. Consider the schoolgirls above, 
carrying flowers to Lenin’s tomb. Despite their uniforms, they ap- 
pear anything but collective. The monolithic face that the U.S.S.R. 
tries to show the world breaks apart before the camera, vanishes into sin- 
gularities. Photographs belie the grayness that outsiders ascribe to Soviet 
life. The diagnostic red of the Revolution is here, but the palette is filled with 
hues: the blue glaze on new-fallen snow, an amber wheatfield at dusk, pink 
tingeing the cheeks of a young honor guard. To look at such things closely is 
to follow Dostoyevsky’s advice: “Direct the telescope on Russia, and then 
you will be able to observe us; otherwise you can’t really see anything at all.” 
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contrast between 
the old Moscow and 
the new: at left, the 
i. multihued onion 
shaped towers of St. Basil's 
Cathedral in Red Square: on 
\ opposite page, a Soviet 
citizen strolls past huge 
. mural honoring the founder 
of the U.S.S.R. The message 
- reads: “Long live Leninism, 
} L Ds, Daas 7 the banner of revolutionary 
— bi wo : struggle, Communist 
' creativity and peace.” 
Below (from far left): 
: . . 4 or new apartment under 
. construction in Moscow; 
ae woman selling cheese 
at market in Soviet capital: 
swimmers amid steam of 
heated pool; Young 
Pioneers giving patriotic 
salute 
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he U.S.S.R. is a land 
of visual contrasts 
and ethnic variety. 
Above, winter scene 
of house built when Ust- 
llimsk in Siberia was settled 
in the 1960s. On opposite 
page, a crowded farmers’ 
market in Kiev, capital of the 
Ukraine. Below, a family 
outside their home ona 
collective farm near Ulan- 
Ude, Siberia. Faces of the 
Soviet Union (counterclock 
wise from left): Kazak 
metallurgist in Balkhash; 
Moscow child in traditional 
Russian headdress; mod 
youth with transistor radio; 
young Muscovite lovers; 
Khevsuri tribeswoman from 
Georgia: Uzbek girl; 
mustached Armenian; 
Moscow fashion model 




















Pitfalls 
In the 
Planning 


Industry develops, 
but growth does not 





ne joke that Muscovites tell 

about their economic system 

involves Stalin, Khrushchev 

and Brezhnev, who are rid- 

ing a special train. When the 
engine breaks down, Stalin has the crew 
shot. Nothing happens. After a while, 
Khrushchev rehabilitates the engineers. 
Still no movement. Finally, Brezhnev 
pulls down the shades and sighs, “Well, 
let’s pretend we are moving.” 

In recent months Soviet leaders have 
had a hard time pretending they were 
moving. After more than half a century 
of often spectacular progress in building 
heavy industry, the Soviet economy has 
slipped into a serious slump. While growth 
zipped along at 5.3% annually from 1966 
to 1970 and was a strong 7.2% as late as 
1973, it fell to an almost invisible .7% last 
year. Steel production, always regarded 
as a major sign of a healthy Soviet econ- 
omy, declined by 1.6% last year—the first 
drop since World War II. 

Instead of delivering on its promise 
to create a workers’ paradise with am- 
ple material goods for all, Marxism-Le- 
ninism as practiced by Moscow has fash- 
ioned something of an_ inertia-bound 
bureaucracy that limits incentive and sup- 
presses inventiveness. Says Economist 
Judith Thornton of the University of 
Washington: “Imagine a whole economy 
organized and run like the Department 
of Energy or the Pentagon. Of course, 
there is a problem. Public organizations 
work less efficiently than do private ones, 
which are eliminated if they are not 
competitive.” 

The law of the land for the Soviet 
economy is the national Five-Year Plan. 
The State Planning Committee (GOS- 
PLAN) allocates all investment capital, 
sets every price and production goal and 
determines all foreign trade. The plan, 
which sets policy for some 350,000 en- 
terprises, affects every Soviet citizen. Law- 
yers must try their quota of cases, bar- 
bers must shear so many heads and taxi 
drivers must log so many miles. The plan 
determines the amount of raw materials 
a plant will receive and the number of 
workers it is assigned; fulfilling the plan’s 
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* Vacations: the New York figure represents a peak 
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quotas is the only economic measuring 
stick. 

Soviet economists would argue that it 
was only by following government dic- 
tates that the country was able to recover 
from the devastation of World War II. 
Following massive investments of both 
capital and labor, agricultural output has 
risen by an average of 3% annually since 
1953. Even though the diet remains 
starchy and the nation’s overburdened 
and inefficient distribution system pro- 
duces periodic shortages of everything 
from pork to potatoes, per capita food con- 
sumption has nonetheless more than dou- 
bled since 1951, a feat unmatched by any 
other advanced nation. Industrial growth 
has also been heady; the Soviet gross na- 
tional product, a mere 40% of the U.S.’s 
in 1955, is 60% today. 

But Soviet leaders today are having to 
struggle with new and difficult problems. 
At the heart of the trouble lies the inabil- 
ity of the system to make better and more 
efficient use of its plants, factories and 
technologies. Says Professor Alexander 
Erlich of Columbia University’s Russian 
Institute: “The Soviet system of overcen- 
tralized planning was clearly helpful in 
the past, when it was just a matter of mar- 
shaling large amounts of labor and capi- 
tal. But now that the situation calls for 
using what they have more efficiently, the 
system is simply not working well at all.” 
In the five-year growth plans, production 
targets are as often as not chosen because 
they look impressive. The Soviets have, in 
effect, created an economic system that 
values the production of 100 clunking, 
breakdown-prone trucks more highly 
than that of ten smoothly running ones, 
simply because the plan demands higher 
unit production and makes no allowance 
for quality. 


y nlike the capitalist economies 
of the West, which reward 
successful risk taking, the So- 
viet system rewards caution 
Sand conformity. Any plant 

manager who might be interested in ex- 
perimenting with new ways of doing 
things runs the risk of failing to meet his 
assigned production or delivery quota, as 
traumatic a worry to a Soviet manager as 
the fear of red ink is to an American cor- 
porate executive. Observes Haverford 
College Sovietologist Holland Hunter: 
“Everyone finds the traditional way of do- 
ing things—no innovation—the most con- 
pot) The supreme challenge is not to 
rock the boat. New styling or technology 
would require change, and that would in- 
evitably mean at least some faltering in 
production.” 

Examples of Soviet-style conserva- 
tism are widespread. The Soviet chem- 
ical industry was reportedly unable to 
replace corrosion-prone cast iron pipes 
with more up-to-date plastic piping be- 
cause no factory could be persuaded to 
make the lighter product. Reason: pipe 
production quotas are set by GOSPLAN 
in tons, and any factory that switched 
from cast iron to plastic pipe output 
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would immediately fall behind in its pro- 
duction quotas. 

Though Soviet leaders periodically 
urge managers and workers to be more ef- 
ficient, little if anything ever seems to 
come from such pleas. In 1965 Premier 
Alexei Kosygin endorsed administrative 
changes that would have given state firms 
more authority to initiate plans on their 
own, enter into direct contracts with their 
customers, and retain a larger proportion 
of their profits for investment purposes. 
But the reforms were eventually watered 
down so much that they became mean- 
ingless. Economic reforms always run into 
problems because they ultimately involve 
forbidden political reforms. 

Despite an investment of more than 









































































































$500 billion, agriculture remains the most 
troubled sector of the Soviet economy. 
The nation employs eight times as many 
farm workers as does the U.S., or about 
23% of the entire Soviet work force. The 
farm sector soaks up about one-quarter of 
all investment capital, five times more 
than that spent in the US. Yet for all this, 
actual farm output remains only 80% of 
the U.S.’s. Says Soviet Economic Expert 
Gregory Grossman of the University of 
California at Berkeley: “The organization 
is wrong, the prices are wrong, the tools 
are wrong. Basically, everything is 
wrong.” 

True, Soviet agriculture is plagued by 
climatic problems beyond the control of 
any government. Though the lush fields 
of the Ukraine produce grain in abun- 
dance, much of the country’s arable land 
lies in far northern latitudes, where enor- 
mous swings in seasonal temperatures and 
erratic rainfall can lead to variations of 






























































as much as 40% in annual harvest yields. 
The geographical and climatic problems 
are compounded by the system’s self- 
inflicted wounds of rule by decree. 

Though collectivization is sometimes 
compared with the spread of so-called ag- 
ribusiness conglomerates in the U.S., the 
differences are enormous because workers 
have little concern about production re- 
sults on a state farm. Proof: the 2% to 
3% of the Soviet Union’s farm land that 
is privately owned produces about 25% 
of all Soviet agricultural output, primarily 
vegetables, fruit, milk and meat. 

Farm efficiency is further crimped by 
the scarcity of trained manpower. With 
more and more young people leaving the 
farms and heading for factory work in 
the nation’s cities, agricultural output is 
being left increasingly in the hands of the 
elderly and the less skilled. 

Indeed, shortage of labor is a serious 
problem for all sectors of the Soviet econ- 
omy. Employment in industry is now 
growing at only .7% annually, as com- 
pared with 1.8% per year in 1976-78. 

When small problems in agriculture 
or industry fester into large ones, the So- 
viet bureaucracy revs up huge counter- 
attacks that become economic overkill. 
Whenever Soviet grain harvests exceed 
expectations, for example, officials scour 
the countryside commandeering man- 
power and trucks from projects that they 
have to temporarily abandon. 


he result is a continuous 

and inefficient scramble for 

scarce resources, as planners 

lurch uncertainly from one 

| high-priority Project to the 
next. One ‘such enterprise is the 2,000- 
mile-long Baikal-Amur Mainline railway 
across Siberia. This has become an en- 
gineer’s nightmare, as any study would 
have shown. Huge stretches freeze solid 
in the winter and then become quag- 
mires during summer. 

Though the Soviets hunger for West- 
ern technological imports like computers 
and machinery, they have problems mar- 
keting their own products to the West in 
return. The only Soviet exports sold eas- 
ily abroad, in addition to vodka, are raw 
materials such as petroleum and gold. De- 
spite attractive prices for Yak-40 passen- 
ger jets or Lada cars, Western countries 
have shown little interest in low-quality, 
dowdy Soviet merchandise. The Soviets 
usually are forced to dump their exports 
on the soft-currency countries of Eastern 
Europe or the Third World. 

After seeing his standard of living rise 
steadily since World War II and having 
been promised more to come, the aver- 
age Soviet citizen now faces the prospect 
of declining prosperity. Says Abram Berg- 
son, director of Harvard’s Russian Re- 
search Center: “Over the coming decade, 
the Soviets will be lucky if the increase in 
consumer goods is half what it has been 
lately.” The central planning that helped 
achieve rapid industrialization has be- 
come the roadblock to further economic 
development. a 
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2 Economy & Business 


Living Conveniently on the Left 


A thriving network of hidden entrepreneurs 


elizaveta Tyntareva, a lawyer liv- 

| | in Vilnius, Lithuania, a few 
years ago sold her Zhiguli car for 

2.000 rubles (about $3,000). She then used 
that small amount of venture capital to 
buy so-called deficit goods, consumer ar- 
ticles like sunglasses and wigs that are al- 
most always in short supply and high de- 
mand in Soviet shops. As she bought, 
Tyntareva also sold. Gradually she built 
up a stock of everything from gold rings, 
watches, wigs and jeans to velvet suits, 
umbrellas and cameras. The business 














the left.” At its simplest, it is nothing more 
than passing on to the local butcher tick- 
ets for a popular soccer game or concert 
in return for a good cut of meat; tipping 
off the plumber about a shipment of shoes 
that is due to arrive in a shop as payment 
for fixing a leaking pipe; or holding down 
a second job as a furniture mover or apart- 
ment painter. Na levo can and does, 
however, also extend to smuggling con- 
sumer goods in from the West, running a 
hidden factory, stealing state-owned 
materials and skipping out from work 
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“A trifle large, but still a brand name!” 


prospered; she acquired a regular clientele 
among Baltic Sea vacationers, hired four 
assistants, and even set up a mail-order 
service. Unfortunately, though, Tyntare- 
va was an economic criminal under tough 
Soviet “speculation” laws. Early this year 
she was arrested and sentenced to twelve 
years in prison. The penalty could have 
been death. 

Tyntareva and her customers were 
part of the Soviet Union's thriving under- 
ground economy. This involves more than 
just the familiar black marketeers, dealing 
in Levi’s and ballpoint pens, icons and 
caviar, who greet Western visitors around 
the main tourist hotels. It is, in fact, a sec- 
ond economy, parallel to the official state- 
controlled one. In a thriving permanent 
network, illegal and quasi-legal entrepre- 
neurs, speculators and thieves sell hard- 
to-get goods and services to workers, peas- 
ants and even state officials. 

The Soviets call it living na levo—‘on 











on a state job to moonlight privately. 
The economy on the left exists at ev- 
ery level of Soviet society. For city dwell- 
ers the private economy provides plumb- 
ers, clothes and even legal services 
through the homemade advertisements 
that cover billboards. Farmers go under- 
ground to get tools or fertilizers that are 
unavailable in the regular economy. 
Economist Gur Ofer, an associate profes- 
sor at the Hebrew University of Jerusa- 
lem, calculates that up to 12% of the av- 
erage citizen’s income derives from the 
private economy and that 18% of all con- 
sumer expenditures are made there. 
Despite their illegality, private mar- 
kets are readily visible in Moscow and 
other Soviet cities. The gathering place 
for Moscow apartment hunters is the sub- 
way stop on Leningradsky Prospekt. The 
place to buy women’s goods, such as lip- 
stick, lingerie and dresses, is inside the 
public toilet two blocks from the Bol- 



















| service the markets on the left. Printers il- 








shoi Theater. On a side street near 
the Moscow Planetarium, fartsovshchiki 
(black marketeers) have set up an un- 
derground supermarket, dealing in ev- 
erything from gin to chewing gum, jeans 
and Western pop records. One of the hot- 
test selling items in any market is in- 
formation. Some hustlers charge one or 
two rubles for “a sentence.” The mys- 
terious sentence: a valuable tip-off that 
an item in short supply will be delivered | 
to a certain shop the following day. 
Whole industries have sprung up to 


licitly run off copies of scarce books, while 
entire hidden factories make jeans and 
cosmetics. Truck Drivers Nikolai Butko 
and Alexander Konovalov developed a 
very elaborate triangular trade from the 
Caucasus Mountain city of Krasnodar 
near the Black Sea. They picked up pur- 
loined steel from a state factory, delivered 
it to government farms in exchange for 
off-market tomatoes, grapes and peas, and 
then sold the produce in Siberia, where 
fresh vegetables were in short supply. 

“The amount of bribery of public of- 
ficials is enormous,” notes Berkeley Econ- 
omist Gregory Grossman, an expert on 
the illegal Soviet economy. “It is an ex- 
tremely corrupt society where graft and 
bribery of officials is enormously wide- 
spread and where stealing on the job is 
commonplace and far more sophisticated 
than crude break-ins or thefts at state 
warehouses.” One of the biggest frauds of 
the 1970s was the caviar caper, in which 
officials of the Soviet Ministry of Fisher- 
ies shipped expensive black caviar abroad 
in large cans marked “smoked herring.” 
Western firms cooperating in the fraud re- 
packed and resold the caviar. They put the 
Soviet conspirators’ share of the profits 
into Swiss bank accounts. The swindle is 
still officially denied by the Kremlin, but 
the Fishing Minister abruptly resigned af- 
ter some of the “herring” was mistakenly 
sent to domestic shops. 

Though Soviet officials are aware of 
the booming second economy, they gener- 
ally ignore the dealings of Ivan the Terri- 
ble Capitalist. Major violators are some- 
times arrested, and officers of the MVD’s 
Administration for Combatting the Em- 
bezzlement of Socialist Property and 
Speculation have infiltrated the black 
markets. But the Kremlin grudgingly ac- 
cepts the underground economy because 
it fills the gaps left in the inefficient Soviet 
system, eases shortages and makes con- 
sumers’ lives bearable. Collective-farm 
managers admit that often the only way to 
meet their production targets is to buy 
supplies on the black market. “If they 
tried to shut down every illegal activity,” 
says one Western diplomat in Moscow, 
“the economy would come close to col- 
lapsing and the party would face serious 
problems of public disorder.” The under- 
ground economy is nowhere to be found in 
the theories of Marx or Lenin, but it has 
become an integral part of Soviet society 
today. a 
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The Making of a Minsk Tractor 








Red banners and “thirteenth pay” bonuses stimulate workers 


| Soviet propaganda both sentimental- 

izes and glorifies industrial workers as the 
backbone of the revolution. Like the leg- 
endary miner Alexei Stakhanov, who dug 
| an unprecedented 102 tons of coal in one 
six-hour shift, workers are constantly 
praised for scaling greater heights of in- 
dustrial productivity, led on by the guid- 
ing spirit of Communist Party leadership. 

At an international nongovernmental 
tribunal held last year in Washington, 
D.C., to inquire into the status of human 
rights in the U.S.S.R. and East bloc coun- 
tries, Soviet emigrants painted a different 
picture. They described a sullen labor force 
griping about low wages, unsanitary or 
hazardous working conditions and trade 
union leadership that executes manage- 
ment’s dictates rather than representing 
employees. Drunkenness on the job and ab- 
senteeism were said to be chronic problems 
that often resulted in shoddy goods. Al- 
though workers were assigned quotas, there 
was little incentive to exceed them because 
once someone overproduced, everyone else 
was driven to work at the new level. 

The reality is surely somewhere be- 
tween these two extremes. TIME Reporter- 
Researcher John Kohan visited the Minsk 
tractor factory, one of the largest manu- 
facturers of farming equipment in the So- 
| viet Union. His report on the vast indus- 
trial complex that spreads out over almost 
| 250 acres and employs 25,000 people: 


he tractors clank down the 200- 
yd.-long assembly line like gigantic 
metal insects: 7,500 tractors a 

month, 90,000 a year, all bearing the 
trademark Belarus MTZ. Brigades of 
young laborers clad in work clothes or 
jeans swarm over each monster, slipping 
front axles and gear boxes into place, bolt- 
ing on metal casings, attaching three or 
four giant wheels. 

Finally, after 53 stages of manufac- 
ture, the machines lumber off the assem- 
bly line; the bright blue ones are destined 
for the vast farm lands of the Soviet 
Union, the brilliant red ones for more 
than 70 nations around the globe. About 
3,000 of them have even found their way 
to the US. 

The overriding preoccupation in any 
Soviet factory is fulfilling the five-year 
plan that has been agreed to in advance 
by an individual factory and the govern- 
| ment. Says Serafim Dedkov, deputy di- 


five-year plan, a yearly plan and a month- 
ly plan. If we have set the goal of 90,000 
tractors in a year, that works out to rough- 


ly 330 a day. We have to work rhyth- | 


mically, turning out the prescribed num- 

ber every day. If we only make 100 today, 

we simply can’t make 560 tomorrow.” 
Red and white banners hanging from 








the walls and rafters exhort the workers 
to strive for higher productivity. PRE- 
CISE RHYTHM, HIGH TEMPO, EXCELLENT 
QUALITY, says one. The portraits of out- 
standing workers, only slightly smaller 
than the pictures of morose Politburo 
members that adorn buildings before na- 
tional holidays, line the factory’s central 
avenue. The plant runs on two shifts from 
7:40 in the morning until midnight, but 
the assembly line workers, whose aver- 
age age is about 30, seem relaxed. At times 
they even stand around joking. Despite 








A five-year plan, a yearly plan, a monthly plan—and no trouble with the union. 


the ever constant exhortations to increase 
productivity, the Soviets have an easygo- 
ing attitude. Minsk employees, for exam- 
ple, are not required to dress in work uni- 
forms on the shop floor 

The plant has what Dedkov calls “a 
fund for economic stimulation.” The fund 
rewards brigades of productive workers 
with bonuses called the “thirteenth pay” 
at year’s end. Inducements to greater out- 
put are also built into the wage system 
Most employees of the Minsk factory are 
paid a piecework rate for each item they 
produce. The amount is determined by 
the quality of the work, the number of 
pieces turned out and whether that ex- 


| ceeds production norms. Dedkov claims 
rector of the Minsk plant: “We have a | 


that managers are very careful before they 
raise goals so that a worker does not end 
up receiving less pay for better work 
Should a worker feel he is not being 
properly compensated, he can complain 
to an Official of his union called a prof- 
soyuz. Unions are almost like state agen- 
cies; indeed the former chief of the KGB, 
Alexander Shelepin, was the official head 





Young woman tending the assembly line at the huge farm machinery factory 
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of the U.S.S.R. trade union movement for | 
many years. “The goals of management | 
and the profsoyuz are the same here,” says 
Kazimir Kaspirovich, deputy chairman of 
the professional union at the factory 
“We have no major disagreements with 
management.” 

Almost every aspect of a Minsk em- 
ployee’s life is centered around his fac- 
tory. The tractor plant provides schools 
for workers and their children, summer 
camps for kids and vacation cabins for 
adults. The factory-built “palace of cul- 
ture” boasts 65 amateur theatrical groups, 
choirs and dance companies, and there is 
also a giant sports stadium. 

Such extensive services and facilities 
are maintained at the cost of a smaller 
paycheck for the Soviet worker than for 
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his American counterpart. The average 
wage for a 41-hour week at the Minsk 
plant is 205 rubles ($308) a month. But a 
full-course lunch in the factory cafeteria 
costs only 50 or 60 kopecks (75¢ to 90¢), 
and rent for a factory-subsidized two- 
room apartment, including heat, electric- | 
ity, water and telephone, is a scant 12 to | 
15 rubles ($18 to $23) a month. Medical | 
care is free, and outstanding workers are | 
eligible for factory-sponsored trips to 
Black Sea and Baltic resorts 





hus the incentive to keep produc- 

tion at high levels is strong, even 

away from the shop floor, and Ded- 
kov insists that at the Minsk factory 
there are no discussions about whether 
workers can fulfill the plan. The talk is 
only about ways to overfulfill it. “If we 
work well, we can build more rest cen- 
ters, pioneer camps and preventive med- 
ical centers.” he says. “If wé don’t, we 
must cut back. Everyone from the fac- 
tory director on down works with this 
in mind.” a 
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The Tough Search for Power 





A different kind of oil problem: getting at a bountiful supply 


he Soviet Union, like the 

US., faces serious energy 

problems in the 1980s. The 

U.S.S.R. is by far the world’s 

largest oil producer (11.9 mil- 

lion bbl. per day, vs. 9.5 million bbl. for 

Saudi Arabia). Nonetheless, in the view 

of many Western energy analysts, the So- 

viet Union will soon run into a petrole- 

um bind even though the country is an 
Eden of energy riches. 

The Soviet squeeze, however, is dra- 

matically different from the American 

one. Energy wildcatters and big oil com- 
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Drilling rigs march to the horizon in the Baku fields near the Iranian border 


Soviets would have to start importing 
petroleum before 1985. The CIA updated 
that study last year and said that Soviet 
oil output could fall as low as 8 million 
bbl. in 1985. If this view is accurate, the 
Soviet Union will soon have to halt its 
lucrative oil exports, including 129 mil- 
lion bbl. to such Western nations as Italy, 
West Germany and Austria. Last year 
petroleum was the largest Soviet export, 
with about $6 billion in precious foreign 
exchange coming from Western Europe 
alone. An end to oil exports, moreover, 
would weaken the political and economic 
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The enemy is geography, and its allies are mismanagement and poor equipment. 


panies have exhaustively drilled the West- 
ern Hemisphere for more than a cen- 
tury, and the U.S. has been forced to 
rely on imports for half its oil because it 
has simply outgrown its readily available 
reserves. The Soviets, on the other hand, 
still have enormous amounts of oil in 
the ground, with estimated proven re- 
serves of 67 billion bbl. of oil, compared 
with 26 billion for the U.S. and 166 bil- 
lion for Saudi Arabia. But even though 
Moscow planners are not hindered by 
environmental protest groups or disagree- 
ments between government and industry, 
they have greater trouble finding the oil, 
getting it out of the ground and, finally, 
transporting it to where it is needed. 

Just how prolonged and how severe 
the U.S.S.R.’s energy gap will prove to 
be is a subject of widespread discussion. 
The CIA, in a controversial and crit- 
icized report in 1977, predicted that the 
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hegemony the Soviets have over their 
East bloc satellites and Cuba, which are 
heavily dependent on Soviet petroleum 
supplies. 

Should the Soviets cut back their own 
energy consumption, or that of their sat- 
ellites in Eastern Europe, the move would 
surely hurt their economic growth. Even 
in a dictatorship with the power to en- 
force harsh conservation measures, the 
political consequences might not be pleas- 
ant. Some feel that the country’s growth 
is already slowing because of the power 
squeeze. Says former Department of En- 
ergy Chief James Schlesinger: “There’s 
just no doubt that Soviet economic 
growth has been constrained by energy 
shortages.” 

Alexander Krylov, a top Soviet oil 
expert and a member of the Academy 
of Sciences, has predicted that “national 
oil output will peak in a relatively short 
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time and then start to fall.” Yet other 
energy experts in both the East and the 
West are more optimistic about Soviet 
potential. Leading Kremlin officials in- 
sist that their country will remain a net 
exporter of oil and natural gas for the 
next 50 years. Economist Marshall Gold- 
man of Wellesley College maintains in 
his book The Enigma of Soviet Petro- 
leum: Half Empty or Half Full? that the 
Soviets will actually increase production 
of energy by 2% to 3% a year through 
1985 and possibly more in the years af- 
terward. Most experts believe that the 
Soviet Union will eventually solve the 
difficult problems of extracting its re- 
serves. In a Communist command econ- 
omy, Soviet managers are able to bull- 
doze important national priority projects, 
like energy development, through normal 
roadblocks. 

Whatever their longer term views, 
independent observers agree that the 
USS.R. will suffer some Western-style 
energy headaches in the next few years. 
Indeed, the Soviets are already suffering 
the first symptoms of the coming crunch. 
Gasoline prices have doubled during the 
past two years, to roughly $1.25 per gal. 
Plans to expand car production beyond 
the present million-a-year level have been 
shelved; talk of building a second large 
automobile and truck factory has ceased; 
and Pravda, the Communist Party news- 
paper, has printed lengthy exhortations 
to conserve energy. Except at Moscow’s 
Sheremetyevo Airport, where many for- 
eign flights arrive, jets of Aeroflot, the 
national airline, no longer use their own 
engines to taxi into takeoff position; to 
save fuel, they are towed into position 
by tractors. NATO radar bases report that 
Soviet air force training flights, already 
30% below those of the U.S. and Eu- 
rope, have been cut back even further. 


he basic cause of the Soviet 

energy problem is geography. 

The bulk of the nation’s pop- 

ulation—and most of its in- 

dustry—is in the western half 

of the country. The major oil reserves, 

as well as the sites most likely to yield 

new supplies, lie thousands of miles away, 

in Siberia. Getting the oil from where it 

is to where it is needed requires more 

railroads and pipelines than the U.S.S.R. 

possesses or will be able to build in the 
near future. 

Another difficulty is management. Oil 

experts say that the Soviets have not 

done a good job of handling their re- 
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sources. Reports Arthur Meyerhoff, a 
Tulsa, Okla., oil engineer who has trav- 
eled widely in the U.S.S.R.: “To say that 
the Soviets have mismanaged their pe- 
troleum industry is the understatement 
of the year.” Western oilmen say that 
the Soyiets made their first serious mis- 
take when they set drilling targets in 
terms of meters drilled, thus making a 
deep dry hole as good as a gusher in 
terms of fulfilling the plan. 

Another serious mistake, say U.S. ex- 
perts, was deciding to accelerate produc- 
tion by employing a technique known as 
water injection, whereby water is forced 
into wells to make the crude petroleum 
easier to pump. Result: more oil in the 
short run, but less in the long term. Some 
older wells in the Volga-Ural region now 
pump five barrels of water for every bar- 
rel of oil; and the average Soviet well 
pumps 50% water. 

Soviet energy policy has been plagued 
by bureaucratic infighting and indecisive- 
ness. No fewer than 15 different govern- 
ment ministries are involved in energy 
policy, Indeed, it was not until late 1977 
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Acluster of 300-ft.-high reactor cooling towers pour out steam into the night at Novovoronezh nuclear power station south of Moscow 


that the Communist Party authorized an 
all-out program for oil exploration and de- 
velopment, necessitating a rush of orders 
for U.S. equipment. 

The Soviets have not kept up with 
progress in the petroleum industry, a sit- 
uation exacerbated by Western trade 
restrictions, like those imposed by the 
USS. after the Afghanistan invasion. Vla- 
dimir Dolgikh, the Communist Party 
secretary for heavy industry, admitted 
last January that the only way to realize 
ambitious plans for developing energy 
sources in Siberia would be “to intro- 
duce new equipment, improve technology 
and raise labor productivity.” 

Soviet oil-drilling equipment is es- 
timated to be about 40 years behind 
that found in the West. The standard 
Soviet turbodrill, for example, bores much 
more slowly than American equipment. 
It takes a Soviet team 14 months to dig 
down 10,000 ft.; U.S. drilling teams can 
reach that depth in 34 days. Seismic tech- 
nology, essential for exploration, also lags 
| far behind. The best Soviet gear probes 
down to 7,000 ft; U.S. equipment is 
more accurate and goes down to at least 
10,000 ft. Given the state of their in- 
dustry, says Meyerhoff, “there is simply 
no way that the Soviets are going to 
| meet their crude oil requirements.” 
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How can the Soviets meet their en- 
ergy needs? Certainly not through con- 
servation by consumers. Leonid Brezhnev 
and other Soviet leaders have called re- 
peatedly for conservation, but there is not 
much fat to trim in the consumer sector. 
A nation that has only one automobile 
for every 42 people (the U.S. has one for 
every two people) and does most of its 
long-distance hauling by rail cannot cut 
back much on gasoline consumption. 
Some savings might be possible in fac- 
tories, since Soviet industry is notoriously 
wasteful of energy, largely because the 
government sells energy to industries at 
low rates, which invites managers to 
squander it. But significant conservation 
may be impossible without economic de- 
centralization, and that is _ politically 
unfeasible. 

To some degree, the Soviets can sub- 
stitute other energy sources for oil. The 
Soviet Union has 28 trillion m’ of nat- 
ural gas, which is a third of the world’s 
proven reserves and enough to last 70 
years at current rates of consumption. 
Gas production is currently booming. 


Coal, which the Soviets also have in 
abundance, is unlikely to fill much of 
the gap. Soviet coal reserves total 7 tril- 
lion tons, or enough to last 350 years, 
but most of the coal, like the other fu- 
els, is in Siberia, where distance and cli- 
mate make exploitation difficult. The coal 
is primarily low-grade, high-polluting lig- 
nite, and much of it is pyrophoric, that 
is to say, it can ignite spontaneously 
upon contact with oxygen. Still, Western 
analysts are baffled by the U.S.S.R.’s de- 
clining coal production. In 1979 output 
was 3 million tons less than in 1977 and 
33 million tons under the goal set by 
the national economic plan. 


uclear power should be a ma- 

jor help. Not hindered by 

Jane Fonda-like ecology 

zealots, the Soviet Union is 

moving ahead on nuclear en- 

ergy. The country currently has 23 re- 

actors in operation, providing 10% of its 

electricity, about the same percentage 

as in the U.S. But the Soviets intend to 

build fast. The present Five-Year Plan 

calls for construction of ten reactors a 
year. 

Yet even if their nuclear program goes 


as planned, the Soviets will still need oil, | strength and will power they'll muddle 


and lots of it. If they cannot produce 








enough energy to meet their own needs, 
they have two alternatives, neither of 
which bodes well for the rest of the world. 
They could use their gold reserves to com- 
pete with Western buyers on the already 
strained world oil market. This would 
push prices higher and cause incalculable 
economic turmoil. Or the Soviets could 
try to conquer Persian Gulf oilfields, 
which begin just across their southern bor- 
der. Kremlin leaders flatly deny that they 
covet oil vital to the industrial West, but 
intelligence sources report that even Sau- 
di Arabian leaders have held informal 
talks with the Soviets about the possibil- 
ity of selling crude in exchange for Soviet 
aid in refinery construction. Given the po- 
litical instability of most Middle Eastern 
regimes, many Western experts fear the 
Soviets could intimidate them into bar- 
tering their oil for a token amount of tech- 
nical aid. Says Schlesinger: “Unless the 
USS. is prepared to put more muscle into 
its position in the Persian Gulf, we can ex- 

pect increased Soviet pressures.” 
Few US. authorities believe it is to 
American advantage for the Soviets to 
A ROM SOvFOTO 





suffer from an energy shortage. But some, 
like Samuel Huntington, a Harvard for- 
eign policy strategist, advocate keeping a 
tight rein on shipments of all oil tech- 
nology and equipment unless the Krem- 
lin is willing to make political concessions 
in return. 

Others find such an approach short- 
sighted. They believe that the U.S. should 
help the Soviets to expand and exploit 
their fuel reserves. Says Theodore Sha- 
bad, a U.S. expert on Soviet natural re- 
sources; “It is not in our interests to cre- 
ate an energy problem for the Soviets; it 
is in our interest that they be self-suffi- 
cient.” American attempts to deny the So- 
viets much-needed drilling technology 
have not been totally successful. After 
U.S. firms were stopped from making 
sales, the Soviets turned to Italian and 
French firms for the equipment. 

Because energy is the lifeblood of a | 
modern industrial society, the Soviets will 
undoubtedly make an all-out effort to tap 
their hard-to-get reserves. It remains to | 
be seen, though, whether the country can | 
accomplish the job in time to avert se- 
rious shortages. Concludes Jack Ray, a 
Tenneco petroleum specialist who is of- | 
ten in the Soviet Union: “With brute 





through, just as they always do.” a 


| 
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Workers at a Moscow factory taking time out to read the country’s leading 


Black and White, and Red All Over 
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n periods of East-West tension, 
passages from its pages are quoted 

in the Western press like captured 
battlefield communiqués. Specialists in 
Bonn, London, Paris and Washington sift 
through its stilted, often impenetrable 
prose searching for subtle shifts in for- 
eign policy. Photographs of the ruling elite 
are scrutinized for changes in status, and 
cartoons are scoured for arcane political 
references. “Pravda,” says its editor, Vic- 
tor Afanasyev, “is read on the lines and 
between the lines.” 

Indeed, few newspapers are read as 
closely or taken as seriously as Pravda 
(circ. 11 million), the Soviet Union's lead- 
ing daily. (Second in importance is /z- 
vestiya, the government daily, circ. 8.6 
million.) The paper is published by the 
Central Committee of the Soviet Commu- 
nist Party and toes the party line, hence 
the government line, on matters great and 
small. Pravda means truth, but when facts 
and ideology collide, ideology prevails. 
Says Thomas Kolesnichenko, Pravda cor- 
respondent in New York: “We try to give 


| a historical perspective, in terms of our 
understanding of world events.” 

Pravda is skinny compared with U.S. 
dailies (only six pages most days), partly 
because there are no advertisements, part- 
ly because newsprint supplies are chron- 
ically short. But the paper’s production 
and distribution system dwarfs anything 
in the West. Pages are transmitted by sat- 
ellite to printing plants in more than 40 
cities, so the whole country gets delivery 
the same morning. Pravda employs 180 
editors and writers in Moscow, 60 staff re- 
porters around the country and 40 for- 
eign correspondents. Fewer than half of 





Pravda prints all the news that fits the party line 


people a story that is true, but in terms of | 





these journalists come from journalism 
schools; the rest have worked their way 
up from small papers or party positions. 

Each morning at 11, Afanasyev and 
his 30 deputy and department editors 
meet to make final changes in that day’s 
edition and to lay out most of the fol- 
lowing day’s paper. All decisions are 
made with the party in mind. A full mem- 
ber of the party Central Committee, Af- 
anasyev has direct access to top govern- 
ment leaders, including Leonid Brezhnev. 
The paper’s two dozen departments (di- 
vided by geographical area and subject 
matter) are in close contact with the par- 
ty’s propaganda department and with 
government bureaus. Yet Afanasyev de- 
nies that everything in the paper is dic- 
tated by apparatchiks. Says he: “In real- 
ity, we do the majority of our stories 
ourselves. Our commentators [the equiv- 
alent of U.S. columnists] often express 
their own point of view. As a whole, of 
course, it coincides with the view of the 
party, but shadings could be different.” 

Because Pravda is, in effect, the voice 
of the party, the paper does not have a 
government censor. The editors are re- 
sponsible for blue-penciling incorrect 
thinking, but they rarely have to. Explains 
Arkadi Polishchuk, a New York-based 
émigré who sometimes writes for Pray- 
da: “A Soviet journalist knows what will 
pass and what won't. He has an ‘inner ed- 
itor’ within him. One step out of line and 
a journalist’s career is washed up.” 

The most important news in Pravda 
is not always on the front page—which 
consists of major editorials, official an- 
nouncements, and fanfare about grand 
Soviet achievements in industry, agricul- 





ture and foreign affairs. Page 2 contains 


mostly economic reports and party news; 
page 3, science, culture and reader let- 
ters; pages 4 and 5 cover items from So- 
viet bloc countries, international and 
breaking news; page 6, sports, television 
listings and feature stories. Thus, in one 
issue last week, a story about summer 
health resorts for factory workers is found 
on Page One, while an analysis of the U.S. 
presidential race is on page 5. 

Stories about the West almost invari- 
ably emphasize doom and gloom, with 
such headlines as SOCIETY OF VIOLATED 
RIGHTS or WORLD OF CAPITAL: SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS. Correspondents overseas do | 
not deny that their primary duty is to pro- 
mote socialism. Not long ago, for instance, 
Pravda’s man in London joined a picket 
line of striking steelworkers, “for whom 
the class struggle is a daily reality, a ne- 
cessity, a duty.” Correspondents are re- 
stricted, however, in what they can say 
about foreign leaders. Says Afanasyev: 
“We don’t attack Carter personally 
and we don’t publish cartoons of him. 
We criticize him as a politician, not as a 
personality.” | 

Abrupt changes in Soviet foreign pol- 
icy sometimes force Pravda into improb- 
able arabesques. Until late December, Af- 
ghanistan President Hafizullah Amin was 
hailed as a dear friend of the U.SS.R.; 
the day after his assassination in a coup, 
he was pilloried as an “agent of Amer- 
ican imperialism.” Without mentioning 
that the Soviets had helped topple Amin, 
Pravda ran a front-page congratulatory 
message to his successor. The newspaper 
reported the invasion several days later, 
and then only with a brief item from TASS, 
the Soviet news agency, disclosing that 
the U.S.S.R. had acceded to an Afghan re- 
quest for military aid. A few days after 
that, Pravda described the invasion force 
as “a limited Soviet military contingent 
to be used exclusively as aid in repulsing 
outside armed interference.” This became 
the official Soviet line. 


ravda makes no mention of train 
P crashes, crime rates, consumer | 

purchasing power, state security 
matters, subsidies for athletes, or polit- 
ical disputes. Several years ago, when a 
number of workmen were killed at the 
site of its own new headquarters build- 
ing on Pravda Street, the paper ignored 
the accident. Pravda has an aversion to | 
admitting mistakes, preferring to run a 
second, and accurate article at some fu- 
ture date. 

The paper seems to be doing more 
muckraking these days, usually focusing 
on misfeasance by major and minor of- 
ficials. Afanasyev says the editors approve 
such articles when they feel that the re- 
ports will “improve the situation.” Says 
he: “We are not interested in scandals in 
private life or discrediting an official. We 
do not do anything that can hurt our way 
of life, our system, our principles.” 
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The Mediterranean fruit fly may look friendly but he'd like to eat all the fruit in California. In 1976, the pest was eliminated in the state by sterilization. 
Now, a lone male has shown up in a trap and there's fear of a new infestation. The scanning electron microscope picture is by David Scharf. 


From Time Inc. comes Discover, the —_ audience right from the first issue. The closing 
monthly newsmagazine of science. date for Vol. 1, No.1 is August 11. 

It’s the first magazine that opens the great Get into Discover and surround yourself 
adventure of science to nonscientists. 


with the great adventure. 
Discover is a new kind of advertising me- 
dium that will address a new kind of audience 
—men and women who are unusually well edu- [| SCOVARR 
cated, bright, searching, and intensely curious. 
Begin a special relationship with this Science, the great adventure. 
©T ime Inc, 1980. All rights reserved. 





To what extent readers believe Prav- 
da’s idealized version of Soviet life is dif- 
ficult to determine. The paper's various 
responses to reader requests for informa- 
tion and advice are followed avidly (see 
box). Indeed, Pravda’s New York corre- 
spondent says he gets calls from Soviet 
émigrés who want the paper to write 
about their problems in finding jobs and 
housing. All told, Pravda received (and 
answered) more than 600,000 letters last 
year, a measure of reader loyalty that most 
Western editors would envy 

But readers who like their newspapers 
free, fat and unfettered will not like Prav- 
da, It is best known abroad not for its 


| news coverage but for the pseudonymous, 


party-commissioned pieces by “I. Alex- 
androv” that are used to send signals to 
the West. The composite Alexandrov is 
a fitting metaphor for journalism in the 
U.S.S.R. Says Polishchuk: “Soviet jour- 
nalists are in complete unison with the 


| voice of the state. Any of them could be 


I. Alexandrov at any given time.” s 











he letters to the editor of Prav- 


Sincerely, Ivan 
da serve as an important forum 


| Soviet citizens to air pet 


peeves, make suggestions and scold 
their less virtuous countrymen. “Every 
day in the school snack bar, Sasha gets 
change from a five-ruble bill,” wrote a 
schoolteacher from the Moscow region 
earlier this year, complaining about 
how children today do not appreciate 
the value of a hard-earned ruble. “The 
parents aren’t interested in how their 
children spend the remaining money.” 
A lieutenant colonel stationed in Lith- 
uania urged parents not to send money 
to their army sons, already well cared 
for. “An unending stream of money or- 
ders comes to us, and such amounts!” 
fumed the officer, adding that the funds 
too often financed “drinking bouts.” 

As a public service, Pravda editors 
often look into reader complaints. “I 
have long dreamed of buying a sam- 
ovar,” wrote one frustrated consumer 
from Stavropol. “How often have I 
searched in stores with, alas, no re- 
sults.” A resident of Zaporozhye wrote 
that her stores carried a model for 25 
rubles, but added: “It looks like a gal- 
vanized bucket with a spigot.” Pravda 
approached the proper ministry for an 
explanation and printed its response: 
28 models were available, and “much 
is being done to improve their exter- 
nal appearance,” said a spokesman, 
adding that samovars had not been 
overlooked in the latest Five-Year 
Plan. By 1985, he predicted, 2 mil- 
lion samovars will be shipped to stores 
annually. 











The View from Dunayev’s Desk 





A top TV journalist can call it as he sees it, within limits 


ust after 6 p.m. and again at 10 
| fe every weekday, crisp white 

letters on Soviet television screens 
announce Today in the World, a 15-min- 
ute blend of international news and com- 
mentary that is one of the most watched 
shows in the U.S.S.R. Vladimir Dunayev, 
51, one of Today’s regular hosts, describes 
the day's events—half smiling here at the 
absurdity of Western posturing on the Af- 
ghanistan question, curling his lip there 
to show contempt for U.S. National Se- 
curity Adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski. The 
commentator is low key but sardonic, a 
bit like David Brinkley. But Dunayev dif- 
fers from his U.S. colleagues in one sig- 
nificant respect: he works for the state, 
which he considers a fine employer. Says 
he; “The means of information should not 
be owned by a group of private individ- 


two assistants monitors the major news 
services (“TASS is rather late sometimes, so 
I have to rely more on Western agencies,” 
Dunayev says), while the other assistant 
lines up film, still photographs and other 
visual material. Dunayev begins by outlin- 





ing his lead stories, keeping “one or two | 
lively items in reserve, just to cheer people | 


up after telling them what new actions the 
White House is going to take.” 

Around 5 p.m., Dunayev rehearses his 
program on-camera. “If it is good, I use 
the tape,” he says. “If not, I do it live.” 
Then he writes an entirely new script for 
his 10 p.m. show. “It’s hell,” he says. “You 
can’t repeat either the first program or 
the evening news [a half-hour show aired 
at 9 p.m.]. Ten or 15 years ago, it would 
have been easy, because you could say, 
‘The bloody imperialists did such and 


The commentator on the Moscow set of his nightly show, Today in the World 








“The means of information should not be owned by a group of private individuals.” 


uals who happen to be rather rich and 
could misuse them.” 

Dunayev, like most senior Soviet jour- 
nalists, did not receive any formal aca- 
demic training in his craft. He graduated 
from Moscow’s college-level Institute of 
International Relations, and began his ca- 
reer at Trud, the daily newspaper of the 
Central Council of Trade Unions. In elev- 
en years there, he moved up from copy 
boy to columnist. After two years as a 
radio commentator in Moscow, Dunayev 
was sent to London for five years as a 
broadcast correspondent. He returned 
home in 1972 to assume his present po- 
sition with Moscow television 

Dunayev makes an average of $1,500 
a month, or about six times the starting 
salary of a beginning reporter, and he 
earns every ruble. On days when he is do- 


| ing Today in the World, Dunayev arrives 


in his well-appointed office on the north 
side of Moscow by 10 a.m. and begins 
reading Western publications. One of his 
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such.’ But now we realize it’s not black | 


and white, it’s a thousand colors.” 
Dunayev says that no official reads 
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his scripts before they are broadcast and | 


that nothing is off bounds except mili- 
tary secrets. His commentary, of course, 
has a decided pro-Soviet tilt, but Duna- 
yev insists that he cleaves to the truth 
Says he: “The most important thing is to 
be objective, not for the sake of objectivity 
—I am a Communist and believe in my 
ideals—but because we have to prepare 
people for the real facts.” 

If Dunayev’s notions seem strange to 
Westerners, U.S. television news seems 
equally odd to him. “It is very profession- 
al, but a bit pushy, not very civilized,” he 
says. Dunayev covered Leonid Brezhnev's 
state visit in 1973 and found that US. re- 
porters are not as free as they profess. He 
recalls: “I saw how State Department of- 
ficials could manipulate journalists at 


briefings. And if they are given something | 


exclusively, they are on the hook.” a 
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Popov dispenses laughter cure 


The audience watching the 
new show, A Cure by Laughter, 
at the Old Moscow Circus al- 
ready suspects what “doctor” 
from outer space is going to 
pop out of that tiny spaceship 
landing in the single ring, and 
their delight is tangible. Sure 
enough, what emerges is no as- 
tronaut, considering the over- 
size checkered cap perched on 
unruly shocks of blond hair 
black velvet jacket, red scarf, 


ments, is “decaying all over 
the world and has been ne- 
glected by many Jews in this 
country.” A graduate of three 
famed institutes—the Bolshoi 
Ballet School, the Moscow 
Conservatory Musical School 
and the Moscow School of The- 
atrical Arts—Sherling is direc- 
tor-founder of the two-year- 
old Jewish Chamber Musical 
Theater. He has written the 
music, choreographed the 
dancing and starred in two 
hits with his company of 25 
One show was an olio of jazzed- 
up Jewish folk songs and danc- 
es. The other, a folk-rock mu- 
sical called A Black Bridle for 
a White Mare, got its title from 


| an old Yiddish proverb: “Pov- 


erty suits a Jew like a black bri- 
dle on a white mare.” Sher- 
ling has other works in 
preparation but, he says, find- 
ing space and support is be- 
coming difficult. “It's as if the 
authorities had let a genie out 
of the bottle and don’t know 
what to do about him now, 
push him back in or what.” 





Jewish Chamber Musical Theater Head Sherling makes up cast member 


clodhopper shoes and, of 
course, trademark potato nose 
After 30 years with the circus, 
Oleg Popov, 49, is regarded as 
the king of clowns even beyond 
Soviet borders. How long did 
it take to dream up the med- 
ical mayhem in his latest laf- 
fer? Says Popov: “Six months, 
plus my entire life.” 


For a Jew, his is an un- 
derstandable crusade; for a 
Muscovite, it is an uncomfort- 
able one. But Dancer Yuri Sher- 
ling, 35, seeks a renaissance of 


She sings. She dances. She 
plays the piano, plunks the gui- 
tar, pumps the accordion. She 
recently won raves for two 
movies, Siberiada and Five 
Evenings. Now Actress Lyudmi- 
la Gurchenko, 44, is an author 
acclaimed for her autobiogra- 
phy, published in a literary 
monthly, about growing up in 
war-torn Kharkov. The muse 
moved her while she and film 
friends watched Peter Bogda- 
novich’s Paper Moon. “They 
kept saying how marvelous the 
Tatum O'Neal character was 
So I said, ‘Listen, guys, I was 
the same type of child, only I 
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Charming Nelli Kim digs into watermelon between training sessions 


grew up with German troops 
and hunger and death.’ They 
told me to write it all down.” 
The result: My Adult Child- 
hood, a mosaic of young life 
under Nazi occupation that 
has brought such a flood of let- 
ters it may end up as—what 
else?—a movie 


Since she is now the coun- 
try’s leading gymnast, the Sovi 
et press has naturally begun to 
refer to Nelli Kim as “Charm- 
ing Nelli.” When she pauses to 
chomp watermelon in_ the 
midst of an otherwise rigid 
training regimen, she fits that 
title, but Nelli and her coaches 
agree that she can often be 
much less than charming. The 
only thing that justifies her 
moods are the results. In Mon- 
treal four years ago, Kim not 
only won two individual gold 
medals but scored two all-but- 
unprecedented perfect tens 

one in the floor exercise pro- 
gram and one in her specialty, 
the vault. In Fort Worth last 
December she took the all- 
round women’s title. Kim, now 
training near her home in 
Minsk, is the odds-on favorite 
for further honors in the 1980 
Olympics. But she is not so 
sure. Kim will be 23 in July, an 
aging gymnastic veteran. She 
also has domestic distractions 
foremost among them, Hus- 
band and Fellow Gymnast Vla- 
dimir Achasov. Says Kim: “I 
hate to lose, but it’s getting 
more difficult to win.” 


Sounds rather like a Sovi- 
et football team: the Moscow 
Virtuosos. But what an all-star 
lineup. These Virtuozy Mosky) 
are 25 top musicians, organized 
into a chamber orchestra 18 
months ago by Violinist Viadi- 
mir Spivakov, 35. World-re- 
nowned virtuoso himself, Spi- 
vakov alternates between bow 
and baton to direct his skillful 
charges with intensity and 
impishness: “Let's not be bull 
dozers,” he will grin as the 
tempo speeds up during re- 
hearsal of a Vivaldi passage 


The virtuozy were the hit of 


Moscow's Russian Winter Fes 
tival and will play for Olym 
pic audiences this summer 


Spivakov would like to bring 
them to the U.S., but for him 
Jimmy Carter’s cultural em- 
bargo hits a sour note 

















Closing the Gap with the West 








To drive the system, an offensive in physics and technology 


“One cannot be satisfied with the col- 
lapse of capitalism. It is necessary to take 
all its science, technology ... Without that 
we will not be able to build Communism.” 


ince Lenin uttered those clangor- 

ous words in 1919, the Soviets may 

have muted their tone. But they 
continue to view the mastery of science, 
along with its offshoot—technology—as 
essential to the triumph of their system. 
Indeed, in areas deemed critical by the 
Kremlin, notably defense, 
space and agriculture, Soviet 
scientists are lavishly sup- 
ported in their research. They 
can buy the best lab equip- 
ment from abroad, are al- 
lowed to travel to the West 
for scientific meetings and 
are treated to personal priv- 
ileges—housing, clothing, 
cars—beyond the reach of or- 
dinary citizens. 

Partly in response to such 
encouragement, Soviet re- 
searchers have made enor- 
mous strides in narrowing the 
scientific gap with the West; 
in some cases, like the phys- 
ics of fusion, certain aspects 
of metallurgy, and mathe- 
matics, they may be ahead of 
the U.S. In the near future, 
the Soviets are likely to ad- 
vance in other areas as well; 
they are now spending about 
3.4% of their gross national 
product on research (com- 
pared with 2.2% by the U.S.) 
and are training young scien- 
tists and engineers at a rate 
three to four times that of the U.S. Sul, for 





all the triumphs of Soviet science, it is | 


plagued by major problems, some of 
which may be endemic to the very system 
that has made science a national priority. 
One sign: since 1917, the U.S.S.R. has won 
only eight Nobel Prizes in the sciences, 
less than a tenth as many as the U.S. 

Most of the best and heavily support- 
ed research is done under military auspic- 
es, which means that the work is kept 
tightly under wraps. For this reason, 
Western analysts long could only guess 
about Soviet progress in, say, lasers and 
electron beams. Both of these technologies 
are essential to achieving a key Soviet de- 
fense goal: an antisatellite satellite. After 
word that the Soviets had developed such 
a killer satellite reached Washington, the 
Carter Administration quietly ordered the 
Pentagon to step up its own studies of 
these devices. 

In nonmilitary areas, the Soviet scien- 














tific record is much easier to evaluate. 
Moscow may well be the world’s capital of 
theoretical mathematics, in part because 
the Soviets lack the computers that enable 
Westerners to solve complex problems by 
brute force “number crunching.” Says 
Yale Physicist D. Allan Bromley: “We've 
become lazy because of our digital com- 
puters. The Soviets don’t have easy access 
to good computers; they do a lot more an- 
alytic mathematics in their heads.” The 
Soviets are also strong in other “black- 





Rocket carrying Soyuz spacecraft lifts off from launch pad 


For some, lavish support, the best equipment and trips abroad. 


board” sciences, like astrophysics and cos- 
mology, where absence of up-to-date in- 
strumentation is not critical to success. 
Exploration of the cosmos is another 
key objective of the Soviets. Last year they 
launched payloads into orbit at a rate ten 
times that of the U.S. Many were military 
satellites, but they also included a number 
of manned flights. Indeed, only last week 
two more cosmonauts returned from a vis- 
it to the Salyut 6 space station, which has 
been circling the earth for nearly three 
years. By contrast, although the U.S. has 
scored a flurry of spectacular successes 
with unmanned planetary probes, no 
American has flown in space since 1975. 
The Soviets are leaders in more down- 
to-earth branches of physics, especially 
the search for heavy elements. Their 
doughnut-shaped tokamak machines, in 
which hydrogen plasma is contained and 
compressed by powerful magnetic fields 
and heated to sunlike temperatures, offer 








perhaps the most promising route toward 
harnessing nuclear fusion as a future en- 
ergy source. Soviet scientists are pre- 
eminent, too, in applied areas like ocean- 
ography, polar research, climatology and 
meteorology, and seismology. But even 
here they show some blind spots; though 
Soviet investigators made early break- 
throughs in earthquake prediction, the 
geological establishment was slow to ac- 
cept plate tectonics—a kind of unified- 
field theory for the earth sciences that ex- 
plains everything from mountain building 
to volcanic eruptions. 

As their interest in Western technol- 
ogy shows, the Soviets still have a way to 
go. Almost all advanced instrumentation 
in their labs is imported. When the Sovi- 


rassrnom sovroro ets do try their hand at instru- 


ment building, they some- 
times fail embarrassingly; 
their giant six-meter (236 in.) 
telescope in the northern 
Caucasus, after years of ef- 
fort, remains flawed by a de- 
fective mirror. Says M.1.T. 
Physicist Herman Feshbach: 
“They have never been able 
to exploit machines.” Nor are 
they anywhere near the West 
in the ability to produce phar- 
maceuticals, plastics and 
other chemicals or to pursue 
the hottest of contemporary 
sciences, molecular biology. 
H comings be accounted 

for? Part of the prob- } 
lem, as in so many other in- | 
stances, lies with the system. 
Priorities are set not in the lab 
or institute but by state plan- 
ners, often without regard to 
scientific realities. Says 
Bromley: “In our society, 
ideas boil to the surface more 
than they do in the Soviet 
Union. There is no intellectual ferment, 
no give-and-take.” Also, the senior scien- 
tists who run research institutions some- 
times do so with an iron hand, making it 
more difficult for young, imaginative sci- 
entists to press ahead with daring ideas. 
By contrast, most institutions in the U.S. 
are only too eager to advance promising 
newcomers with an innovative spirit. Says 
M.L.T.’s Loren Graham: “That's the glory 
of American science.” 

Finally, there are the political com- 
missars who are part of virtually all re- 
search establishments. They not only en- 
force ideological purity—for example, 
blackballing dissidents—but can veto 
projects that do not fit in with their con- 
ceptions of research. Indeed, only now is 
Soviet biology catching up with the West 
after years of backwardness under Trofim 
Lysenko, Stalin’s chief scientific hatchet 
man, who regarded work in traditional ge- 
netics as heretical. = 


ow can these short- 
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owering, superbly equipped re- 
T search institutes contrast with hos- 
pitals that are bleak, antiquated 
and poorly staffed. Some Soviet physicians 
are equal to the best in the West in such 
fields as orthopedics and ophthalmology; 
yet doctors still use such primitive ther- 
apies as mustard plasters and cupping and 
even leeches. Treatment is administered 
free and drugs are inexpensive, yet pa- 
tients often must bribe doctors and nurs- 
es for medication, operations, even to have 
linen changed and bedpans emptied. 
Such is the paradoxical state of So- 
viet medicine. Even so, the Soviets have 
made great strides in health care since 
1917. Says Washington, D.C., Internist 
William Knaus, who lived in the U.S.S.R. 
for 18 months and is the author of a forth- 
coming book, Jnside Russian Medicine: 
“They took a country that was 200 years 
behind the rest of the world and provid- 
ed the basics at a fraction of what we 
charge. They eliminated epidemics. Life 
expectancy is up and infant mortality is 
| down. That has to be judged a success.” 
Just before the revolution, the aver- 
age life expectancy was about 30 years. 
By the 1960s men were living on average 
to 66, women to 74 (about the life ex- 
pectancy of US. citizens). In 1950, 84 chil- 
dren out of every 1,000 died before the 
age of one. By 1971 infant mortality had 
| dropped to 23 deaths per thousand. Late- 
ly, though, these gains seem to be erod- 
ing. Life expectancy for men has been 
dropping, in part because of rampant al- 
coholism, and observers say that the 
U.SS.R. is losing 30 of every 1,000 new 
citizens (double the U.S. figure). 
Spearheading the medical care effort 








Amid the latest equipment, a team performs an operation in a special Moscow hospital 


Mustard Plasters to Heart Surgery 


A revolution in health care that is still being fought 


| are the nation’s 900,000 physicians, twice 
| as many as in the U.S., and a fourth of 
| all the world’s doctors. About 70% of them 
are women. Backing them up are 2.7 mil- 
lion nurses and feldshers, or paramedics. 
Notes Knaus: “Theirs is a people-inten- 
sive system, ours is machine-intensive.” 
Nevertheless, the Soviets have gleam- 
ing facilities that are equal to anything in 
the U.S. TIME Moscow Bureau Chief 
Bruce Nelan recently toured three such 
centers in or near the Soviet capital. His 
report: “The Bakulev Institute of Cardio- 
| vascular Surgery, run by internationally 
recognized heart surgeon Vladimir Bura- 
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kovsky, has performed at least 20,000 
heart operations since it was established 
in 1956, 2,000 of them on children under 
age two. There are now 40 operations a 


| week in its nine operating theaters 


| viet Union. Jokes its director, famed Sur- 
| geon Valeri Shumakov: ‘Our equipment 


Pediatrician attending a youngster who is recovering from major surgery 
“Theirs is a people-intensive system, ours is machine-intensive.” 


“Eight miles away, on the city’s south- 
eastern outskirts, is the Soviet Union's 
most imposing medical institution: the 
Cancer Research Center of the Academy 
of Medical Sciences. Back in 1969 pro- 
ceeds from the Soviet Union's annual day 
of voluntary work, called the subbotnik, 
were turned over to the academy for a 
new cancer center. About $128 million 
was contributed to help build a huge com- 
plex covering three city blocks, with 1,000 
beds for patients. A staff of 4,000 works 
with the best equipment, purchased from 
all over the world. In the radiation ther- | 
apy department, the doctors are partic- 
ularly proud of their high-energy electron 
and proton accelerator from France. Pro- 
fessor Nikolai Trapeznikov, the center's 
deputy director-general, stresses that the | 
work here is mostly experimental: ‘For 
routine treatment there are 250 other spe- | 
cialized cancer hospitals in the Soviet 
Union, almost one in every large city.” 

“In a wooded area in northern Mos- 
cow stands the Research Institute of 
Transplantation and Artificial Organs 
Though its present quarters are two dec- 
ades old and cramped, the scientific 
equipment is the newest and best, from 
the U.S., West Germany, Italy and the So- 


is an international team.’ The institute 
does most of the kidney transplants in the 
Soviet Union (sometimes exchanging the 
organs with European and American hos- 
pitals), and will soon begin doing liver 
transplants and resume attempts at pan- 
creas transplants as well.” 

Yet outside showplace institutions, 
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medical care is surprisingly primitive for 
a developed country. Most Soviet physi- 
cians are unaware of current medical de- 
velopments outside their country, largely 
because of limited access to foreign pro- 
fessional publications. Boston Endocri- 
nologist Aron Lurie, who has been tutor- 
ing émigré doctors, reports that a standard 
teaching tool in the U.S.S.R. is the 1950 
edition of Harrison’s Principles of Inter- 
nal Medicine. When asked why Soviet 
doctors did not use more up-to-date edi- 
tions, Lurie’s exile students replied that 
translations are costly, and besides, said 
one, “not much new has happened in 
medicine since 1950.” 


part from the leading institutes, So- 
A viet hospitals are mostly old, di- 

lapidated and sometimes incredi- 
bly filthy. Drugs, equipment and 
techniques that Americans take for grant- 
ed are rare or lacking in the U.S.S.R. Most 
blood tests are done manually rather than 
by automated equipment, and doctors 
must sometimes wait three or four days 
for the results. Disposable syringes and 
needles are virtually nonexistent. There 
are few kidney dialysis machines, and 
most physicians have not seen a CAT scan- 
ner, the computerized X-ray machine that 
is the rage among doctors in the West. 
Medications frequently run out. 

Birth control is another area where 
the Soviets are lagging. The government's 
ideal family has three children, but cou- 
ples are forced to use the unreliable 
rhythm method or coitus interruptus, with 
abortion as a back-up. According to Dr 
Knaus, Soviet men do not like condoms, 
diaphragms come in only one size, and 
the pill (which is just beginning to be man- 
ufactured within the U.S.S.R.) is regard- 
ed with skepticism and fear. Intra-uter- 
ine devices are popular but in short 
supply. The result: in 1980 Soviet doctors 
performed an estimated 16 million abor- 
tions. Says Dr. Knaus: “The average 
woman has six abortions during her life- 
time. A woman in Odessa told me, with- 
out hesitation, that her mother had 
had 24.” 

While better equipment and treat- 
ments are available for the political elite, 
they also have problems. Dr. Warren Za- 
pol, an anesthesiologist at Boston’s Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital, tells of being 
asked to tend the daughter of Heart Sur- 





doctor, had entered a general hospital in 
Moscow with abdominal pain, but then, 
| ascan happen in hospitals anywhere, “she 


ently had an infected fallopian tube and 
then a “misadventure” with anesthesia, 
followed by cardiac arrest and blood in- 
fection. When Zapol arrived in Moscow, 
she was having difficulty breathing and 
her chances of survival seemed slim. 

In the end, she survived—with the aid 
of equipment and drugs from the U.S. and 
the care of dedicated doctors from both 
countries td] 
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geon Burakovsky. The patient, herself a | 


| got into trouble,” says Zapol. She appar- | 


corpulent 55-year-old man, clad in an 


Paramedic comforts cardiac patient being whisked to a hospital by ambulance 
| 
} 


Dial 03 for Speedy Emergency Aid 


On duty with the Soviets’ efficient ambulance corps 


hroughout most of the Soviet 
T Union, dialing the number 03 

brings almost instant medical help 
This emergency service works best in 
Moscow, where 800 ambulances staffed 
by 2,000 doctors, 5,500 medical assistants 
and 2,400 drivers answer an average of 
8,000 calls a day—at no charge. TIME Re- 
porter-Researcher John Kohan rode with 
one ambulance team for part of its twelve- 
hour tour and filed this report: 

3:35 p.m. A call comes in to the cen- 
tral ambulance station at 10 Koptelsky 
Lane. One of 34 telephone operators notes 
ona lavender slip of paper the time, name, 
address and problem—chest pains and 
dizziness. The slip is relayed to a second 
room of dispatchers who stay in constant 
touch with the 36 ambulance substations 
in the city. Most substations serve a radius 
of two to three miles, but there are special- 
ty brigades in such disciplines as cardiol- 
ogy that cover the city at large. 

This call is referred to a cardio-resus- 
citation group, one of 34 medical teams in 
a substation adjoining central headquar- 
ters. Dr. Vladimir Serov, 33, two feldshers 
(paramedics) and a driver climb into a 
white minibus with the words Skoraya 
Meditsinskaya Pomoshch (Quick Medical 
Aid) stenciled on its side. It is equipped 
with stretchers, medications and dress- 
ings, an electrocardiograph machine, 
heart resuscitator and a respirator. The 
driver flicks on the flashing blue rooftop 
light and pulls out into traffic. 

4:05. At the Vernadsky Prospekt 
apartment complex, the team finds a 





undershirt and slacks, sitting on a couch. 
Serov asks: Is there pain or shortness of | 
breath when he walks? No. Is he under 
medication? Yes, for high blood pressure 
Does he have a recent cardiogram? The | 
patient’s wife nervously flips through a 
book until the cardiogram drops out. Ser- 
ov quickly decides that the man should 
be hospitalized. 

4:40. The ambulance pulls up at Hos- 
pital No. 51 in the Kievsky district; the pa- 
tient, clutching a plastic bag filled with 
personal articles, is escorted inside. While 
one of the feldshers completes her notes, 
Serov and the other paramedic take a per- 
ekur (smoking break) 

4:45. The team is back on the road, 
heading for Frunzenskaya Street to an- 
swer another call. 

5:10. A plump 74-year-old woman in 
a faded nightdress answers the door. Al- 
most incoherently, she explains how she 
collapsed that morning after walking into 
the kitchen. Vials of medicine for a heart 
condition litter the bedside table. The 
paramedics move in the EKG equipment 
and take a tracing. “An arrhythmic heart. 
Arteriosclerosis,” announces Serov. “You 
know it often happens that the best we can 
do is offer help but not a cure. We can only 
make things easier for her.”’ Serov decides 
against hospitalization—the woman did 
not want to go anyway—and orders her to 
stay in bed for a day or two. As the team 
leaves, the old woman, in a quavering 
voice, offers profuse thanks. 

5:30. The ambulance sets out for 
Koptelsky Lane. Only 34 hours left on the 
shift. a 
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The Children of Paviov 





Pills, pep talks, and outpatient clinics for mental well-being 


he old building on Chekhov Street, 





T was the town house of a wealthy 


man in prerevolutionary times. Now it is 
Psychoneurological Dispensary No. 14, 
one of the outpatient psychiatric clinics 
that deal with the day-to-day problems 
of the anxious, the alcoholic and the ser- 
iously disturbed in the So- | 
viet Union 

More than 200 patients | 
a day silently wander the [ 
halls, beneath a sign that 
reads REMEMBER, CONVER- 
SATIONS AMONG PATIENTS 
ABOUT YOUR DELIRIUMS 
ARE FORBIDDEN. In one 
room 15 elderly women are 
putting together white ball- 
point pens and costume 
jewelry; such work is re- 
garded as therapy, but the 
pens and decorative chains 
are sold to help the center 
financially. A basement 
room decorated with film 
and travel posters is the 
center's Sobriety Society 
—the Soviet equivalent of Alcoholics 
Anonymous. There a young reformed 
drunk is sanding wood for a remodeling 
program that will expand the society’s fa- 
cilities to include billiards and Ping Pong. 

Like community mental health cen- 
ters in the US., Soviet clinics mostly dis- 
pense pills and pep talks. Some patients 
at Dispensary No. 14 are expected to stay 
the whole day; they come at 9 a.m., are 
fed two free meals and released at 4 p.m. 


| Psychiatrists, about 70% of them wom- 


en, have a good deal of power in dealing 
with patients. They not only direct treat- 
ment, but also help recuperating patients 
get jobs on the outside, and even track 
down citizens who fail to show for reg- 


| ular visits. 


Most staff psychiatrists at the dispen- 
sary spend two hours after work each 
night making house calls. Particularly in 
the cities, the dispensaries double as so- 
cial centers to give lonely and deprived 
people somewhere to go. Dr. Fira Passer, 
a short, energetic, middle-aged woman 
who runs the center, says that most Mus- 
covites who come in are considered to be 
borderline cases, that is, people in basi- 
cally good mental health who are tem- 
porarily having trouble coping with life. 
Says she: “They are afflicted with the 
problem of loneliness and the inability to 
find a partner or friend—neuroses con- 
nected with life in a large city.” 

Psychotropic drugs, such as chlorpro- 
mazine and haloperidol, are the main 
form of treatment. Because the Soviet 


just off Moscow’s Pushkin Square, | 





| stop drinking. Says Dr. Vyacheslav Ko- 
tov, chief doctor-psychiatrist for the city 
of Moscow: “A psychiatrist should under- 
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pharmaceutical industry is small and cau- 
tious, it is slow to put new drugs into pro- 
duction. Soviet hospitals and dispensaries 
frequently treat schizophrenia with insu- 
lin shock therapy. After an insulin injec- 
tion cuts blood sugar and induces coma, 
the patient is revived with glucose—a pro- 
cedure repeated 20 or 30 times 
For less serious ail- 
ments, the dispensaries 
have their own form of talk 
therapy. At No. 14, these 
take place in a large room 
lined with seven couches, 
beneath portraits of Pavlov 
and Freud, the contempo- 
rary giants of modern psy- 
chology. Pointing to Freud, 
Dr. Passer smiles and says: 
“See, we're not so close- 
minded,” However, Freud- 
ian analysis, unlike Paviov’s 
behaviorist ideas, has never 
taken hold in the Soviet 
Union, although the Geor- 
© gian Academy of Sciences 
recently sponsored a sym- 
posium on the concept of 
the unconscious. In the U.SS.R., talk 
therapy or “rational psychotherapy,” is 
mostly a series of admonishing lectures. 
The doctor listens to the patient, then tells 
him how he ought to behave. If the com- 
plaint is deemed too trivial—anxiety, or 
mild depression—a patient may be told 
not to come back at all. Hypnosis is often 
used by doctors to encourage healthier be- 
havior, like trying to get an alcoholic to 
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stand his patient, but only up to a certain 
point. He doesn’t have to turn his brains 
inside out in an effort to understand the 
patient fully.” 

The U.S.S.R. handles as many cases 
as it can by outpatient treatment. None- 
theless, statistics gathered in Leningrad 
and Moscow indicate that 14% of the 
population is in mental hospitals at any 
given time, for an average stay of 60 
days. The comparable U.S. figures are 
8% and 30 days. Western visitors are 


generally impressed by the large num- | 


ber of staff members available. Says Dr. 
Gerald Klerman, the U.S. Alcohol, Drug 
Abuse and Mental Health administrator: 
“There are a good many nonprofessionals 
feeding, walking and checking on pa- 
tients. They use the hospital system as a 
way to keep down unemployment, and 
I think this results in a lot of tender lov- 
ing care.” Patients also are kept busy at 
such tasks as gardening or cleaning their 
rooms, an approach that impresses U.S. 
visitors. 

When patients are released, their rec- 
ords go to the local mental health cen- 
ter, which follows up on the case wheth- 
er the patient cooperates or not. That 
way, says Yale Psychiatrist Walter Reich, 
an expert in Soviet therapeutic methods, 
“no one suffers from neglect, but it is 
very difficult to get away from the sys- 
tem. If you don’t want to be involved 


with the mental health service, once you | 


are identified as a patient, you get fol- 


lowed nonetheless.” 
FJ chiatry: its misuse as a_politi- 

cal weapon to punish dissidents. 
in 1970 Biologist Zhores Medvedev, who 
now lives in London, was committed to a 
psychiatric hospital on the order of his 
city commune. He was released 19 days 
later, after a wave of international pro- 
test. Medvedev had struck a deal with hos- 


here is a dark side to Soviet psy- 








But there is a dark side to psychiatry too, especially for dissidents. 
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__ What tolook forina 
bicycle when you don't know 


what youre looking for. 


Contrary to popular belief all 
bicycles are not created . 
Oh they may all look alike, 
when it comes to bicycles looks 
can be deceiving. So before 
you get on a bike you should 
know what goes into one. 

Basically, the 
frame is the very 
heart of a le. 


shouid look for a bike with a lug 
frame. At Ross 
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frames for all our | 
bikes. Each Ross li 
frame is equipped with double 


tapered rear stays, exposed 
cable systems and brazed rear 
dropouts. This means the 
frame you get is sturdy, dura- 
ble and intelligently / 
designed 


Another essential part / 
of a bike is the wheel. // 
At Ross we've taken 
man’s oldest inven- /, 
tion and re-invented /’ 
it. We manufacture // 
our own rims and 
build our wheels 
using only the 

finest hubs 


f extraordinarily responsive. 
ad 6" A seat that is unusually comfort- 


automati- 


cally tighten f = able. All this and more are the 
spokes to exactly the rightten- ingredients that make up a truly 
sion with a specially designed § great bike. And the more you 











instrument. The result is a wheel 
that is precisely balanced and 


true. 

When all is said and done a bi- 
cycle is the sum total of its parts. 
So we carefully select each 
component for our bikes. De- 
railleurs (gear changers) that 
shift smoothly. Brakes that are 


The more you know about bikes 
the more you'll want a Ross? 








pital authorities that if discharged he 
would write nothing about his hospital- 
ization or the struggle to get him out; when 
he learned that he would have to report 
regularly to mental health centers for fol- 
low-up care, he and his brother, Histo- 
rian Roy Medvedev, published their now 
classic study on Soviet political psychi- 


| atry, A Question of Madness. 


The rise of political psychiatry in the 
Soviet Union has paralleled the rise of 
Dr. Andrei Snezhnevsky, who since 1962 
has been director of the Institute of Psy- 
chiatry of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Med- 
ical Sciences in Moscow. Snezhnevsky is 


| the virtual czar of Soviet psychiatry. The 


standard Soviet theory is that schizophre- 
nia is caused by environmental factors. 


| But in the 1960s Snezhnevsky began pro- 








moting his idea that the disease is genet- 
ic, permanent and diagnosable even in the 
absence of such classic symptoms as hal- 
lucinations and delusions. 


ne of his most controversial con- 
cepts involves what he calls 
“creeping” or “sluggish” schizo- 
phrenia, which is said to show itself early 
in difficulties with parents and authority 
figures, and with stubborn “reformist 
tendencies.” 

In Snezhnevsky’s view, many people 
experience nervous breakdowns as chil- 
dren or adolescents, and think they re- 
cover completely. But their schizophrenia 
remains latent and can blossom 20 or 
30 years later—often in the form of po- 
litical dissidence. Exiled Writer Vladimir 
Bukovsky, now at Cambridge University, 
notes: “This means nobody knows wheth- 
er he is schizophrenic or not unless Pro- 
fessor Snezhnevsky diagnoses it.” That 
theory has proved convenient to the KGB, 
particularly since Soviet law allows for 
compulsory commitment by the courts 
when the accused has been classified as 
mentally ill. Indeed, the proceeding may 
be held without the dissident because he 
is considered too sick to attend. Thus, 
as Reich says, “dissenting views are 
pronounced the sick products of sick 
minds.” 

Roughly 1,000 dissidents have been 
misdiagnosed as latent or active schizo- 
phrenics and confined to mental institu- 
tions. After the World Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation condemned the Soviet Union's 
psychiatry in 1977 for its political abuses, 
many Western doctors believed that the 
Kremlin would find less embarrassing 
ways of dealing with dissenters. They 
were apparently wrong. Amnesty Inter- 
national reports that incarceration of po- 
litical dissenters as mental patients is just 
as prevalent as ever in the Soviet Union, 
and may even be increasing. 

The politicization of psychiatry has 
in fact produced a kind of schizophrenia 
of the profession itself. As Bukovsky 
points out: “It is not easy for the or- 
dinary person to get admitted for treat- 
ment in a psychiatric hospital. For a 
political case, though, it is very easy. 
They are taken to a hospital without mak- 
ing any request.” i] 
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Sexual Equality—More or Less | 


Frustrated wives, lazy husbands and signs of change 


arx proclaimed it, Lenin insisted 
on it, and the Soviet constitution 
guarantees it: equality of the sex- 
es, including comparable pay for compa- 
rable work. Some of the statistics are im- 
pressive: most of the doctors, three- 
quarters of the teachers and one-third of 
the engineers are women. So are half of 


| all university and institute students and 





nearly 60% of those with technical or vo- 
cational training in high school or beyond. 

Still, Soviet women are second-class 
comrades. Top jobs have a way of going 


to men. In medicine, a profession with 
much less prestige in the Soviet Union 
than in the West, virtually all the elite sur- 
geons and administrators are male. Math- 
ematics and the sciences are masculine 
preserves. Though a third of the Supreme 
Soviet and 25% of Communist Party 
members are women, none occupy posi- 
tions of real power, including membership 
in the Politburo. Even in what are con- 
sidered traditionally female professions 
—education, health, post office, telephone 
and telegraph operations, and shopkeep- 
ing—the majority of managers and de- 
cision makers are men. As Nikita Khru- 
shchev once admitted to an agricultural 
conference, “It turns out that it is men 
who do the administrating and women 
who do the work.” 
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| 
The rhetoric of women’s lib may be 


little known in the U.S.S.R., but the bat- 
tle of the sexes seems to be heating up 
One recent underground feminist publi- 
cation issued by bitter women in Lenin- 
grad attacked the typical Soviet husband 
as a brutal, drunken, selfish lout. The doc- 
ument charged that “the male contribu- 
tion in the home is almost nonexistent. 
Any man who even knows how to ham- 
mer a nail is considered a rarity.” 

The point is well taken. A Soviet sur- 
vey showing that while women were 
spending hours in long shopping lines, ar- 
guing with bureaucratic clerks and doing 
household chores without the benefit of a 
bevy of modern appliances, husbands 
were lazily watching TV, reading news- 
papers, tippling with their cronies or oth- 
erwise being idle. 

They are not very good lovers either 
Many a Soviet male has never seen his 
wife naked, and creative lovemaking is 
not high on the husband's list of living pri- 
orities. Ignorance is partly to blame, and 
some of that is being overcome by West- 
ern influences. One Moscow woman says 
her “naive, inexperienced husband” has 
been performing heroically since she 
showed him a smuggled copy of The Joy of 
Sex. A slowly improving standard of liv- 
ing has had an impact too. Many couples 
who once made love under the covers in 
an apartment crowded with relatives now 
have their own apartments and are more 








relaxed about sex. Says one such wife: | 


“Now I feel freer to tell my husband what 
gives me pleasure and what doesn’t.” 
| oe that many of the typical 
husband’s attitudes—which are 
not exactly unknown in the West—are 
signs of disguised aggressiveness. In ef- 
fect, the man is saying, “You're so free 
and capable, why don’t you handle the 
chores for both of us?” Nonetheless, re- 
ports Victor Perevedentsev, a specialist on 
socioeconomic affairs in Moscow, the So- 
viet family is slowly changing from a pa- 
triarchy into a “biarchy”—equality in the 
home. Says he: “Women are rebelling, and 
they, of course, are correct in doing so.” 
The real irritant, though, is that the 
frustrated Soviet woman faces inequality 
both at home and at work, yet must shoul- 
der the responsibilities of both. On the 
one hand, a dreary full-time job; on the 
other, the problems of raising kids and 
keeping her marriage together. That is in- 
creasingly hard to do; divorce is rising rap- 
idly, and one marriage in three now fails. 
The state gives women some help in the 
form of child care and maternity leaves, 
but that is hardly enough to ease their 
dual burdens. One solution being advo- 
cated by an increasing number of women: 
part-time jobs, and plenty of them, to 
lighten the load and allow a little more 
breathing space for self-development. 


ome Soviet commentators have 
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| Then the bulldozers and water can- 


| works and chasing the drenched art- 


Socialist Realism’s Legacy 








As much as in the 30s and 40s, modernism is anathema 


ne wet Sunday in September 1974, 
oO couple of dozen Soviet painters 

carried their canvases into a patch 
of wasteland in Cheremushki, an out- 
lying district of Moscow, and began to 
set them up on makeshift stands. A small 
crowd of onlookers gathered, and so, to 
one side, did a platoon of KGB agents 
with bulldozers, dump trucks and water 


cannon. The secret policemen were dis- | 


guised as civilians doing volunteer work 
on the abandoned site. As the specta- 
tors peered at the paintings and a 
few Western reporters clicked their 
cameras, the agents attacked, fling- 
ing the canvases into rubbish trucks. 


non moved in, grinding over fallen 


ists from the site. 

Within 40 minutes the battle was 
over. Eighteen paintings had been 
mutilated and burned; four painters 
were under arrest. The infectious 
spores of bourgeois formalism, car- ; 
ried by Jews and other rootless cos- 
mopolitans, had been sanitized; the 
integrity of the official style of So- 
cialist Realism stood vindicated. 

Provincial by Western standards, 
the artists whose work was vandal- 
ized by the state at Cheremushki may 
not have been of high interest, outside 
the U.S.S.R., to a historian of style; it 
was as though the New York City po- 
lice had been sent to crush one of the 
weekend art shows at Washington 
Square. Yet the meaning of the event 
lay not in the merits of this “dissi- 
dent” art as art, but in its power to 
provoke repression simply by exist- 
ing. Of all the major Occidental pow- 
ers, only the U.S.S.R. treats art as 
though it were politically dangerous. 
By doing so, it ensures that art does 
matter politically. So a cycle of self- 
fulfilling repression continues. 








culture to create its models of dissent. 
This deep hostility to modernism, a | 
permanent legacy of Stalin, seems espe- 
cially ironic to Western eyes because it 
was in Russia, between 1910 and 1925, 
that one of the great experiments of mod- 
ern art was carried out. The leaders of 
the avant-garde, among them Kasimir 
Malevich, Naum Gabo, Vladimir Tatlin, 
Alexander Rodchenko and El Lissitzky, 
wanted to serve the new power of the left 





by combining revolutionary art with rev- 


a 


Alexander Gerasimov’s Marshal Joseph Stalin (1944) 


poses hung in museums, offices, factories 
and homes everywhere. At the same time, 
in the 30s and "40s, Stalin used every kind 
of coercion to apply the Socialist Real- 
ism doctrine, destroying the avant-garde 
and the contacts with Western artists that 
it needed. By 1953, when Stalin died, no 
Soviet artist could see, except in the most 
fragmentary way, any modernist art at 
all; the work of the constructivists, that 
heritage of Russian intellect and radical 
enthusiasm, was invisible. 

“Socialist Realism is the only meth- 
od of our art,” wrote one of the surviving 
hacks in 1954. “Any other method is a 
concession to bourgeois ideology. In our 
country, where socialism has been victo- 
rious, where there has arisen a moral and 


sovroro political unity of the people unprec- 


edented in the history of mankind, 
there is no special basis for different 
directions in art.” Thus the lid 
clamped down, and it has remained 
down ever since, condensing the 
bland, dull, obsequious and piously 
idealistic nature of official “realism.” 


oday the most powerful state 
a weapon against the dissident 

painter who cannot or will not 
join the Union of Soviet Artists—a 
closed Socialist Realist shop—is the 
law on tuneyadstvo (parasitism). An 
unemployed artist (and all nonunion 
members are, by definition, unem- 
ployed) can be punished with one to 
two years of prison. Apart from this, 
the “unofficial” artist must deal with 
a hundred resistances unknown to his 
Western counterpart. 

Where can a sculptor find bronze, 
steel or plaster without union approv- 
al? How can a painter get access to 
studio space, even paints and can- 
vas? How and where can the work 
be exhibited? How can anyone hear 
about it except by word of mouth, 
since all art writing in magazines like 
Iskusstvo (Art) or Sovietskaya Kul- 
tura is a direct emanation of union 
views, themselves determined by the 
Ministry of Culture? 

Most unofficial Soviet art is ear- 








In the West, artists succeed or fail 
in the marketplace. There is no of- 
ficial line on art, in any useful sense of 
the term. But in the U.S.S.R., art must 
toe the ideological line. If dissident 

which generally means “modernist” 
—artists are not persecuted as systemat- 
ically as dissident writers, and fewer of 
them actually end up laying rails in Si- 
beria or being shot full of drugs in KGB 
madhouses, this merely reflects the fact 
that art is not as forceful a channel for 
maverick ideas as literature. Neverthe- 
less, state approval governs every aspect 
of the production, exhibition, sale and dis- 
cussion of painting and sculpture. The es- 
sence of totalitarianism is that there must 
be no gaps in the monolith, nowhere for 





Sin is abstraction, virtue is bland, pious idealism. 


olutionary politics. Russian constructiv- 
ism was, in fact, the only heroic modern- 
ist style that drew its strength from the 
revolutionary impetus. Yet its sin was in 
being abstract, and for that it was con- 
signed to darkness by Stalin and his cul- 
tural apparatchiks after 1929. 

According to the dogma of Socialist 
Realism, all art and literature must con- 
form to the triple standard of partinost 
(party character), ideinost (socialist con- 
tent) and narodnost (closeness to the peo- 
ple). For Stalin, this ideal was most faith- 
fully reflected in the work of his favorite 
painter, Alexander Gerasimov, whose 
portraits of the dictator in various noble 


nestly provincial, dotted with quota- 
tions from Western modernist styles 


—abstract expressionism, Pop, minimal- | 


ism—which cannot be assimilated prop- 


| erly because of the scarcity of information; 


one copy of a Western art magazine af- 
fects painters more, in this samizdat at- 
mosphere, than do five museum shows in 
Manhattan. But the surprise is that such 
art exists at all. The dissident artist must 











expend so much energy on survival that 


he has less left for self-development 
There is still no room for him in a socie- 
ty whose art has one purpose: to reinforce 


the narcissism of state power, under the | 


guise of education. And the bitter moral 
dignity of his predicament cannot be 
much comfort. — Robert Hughes 
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‘cansare ventric 35,000 Riisermunds 





aweek into their portfolios. 
Maybe some belong in yours. 


There’s gold in those safe deposit 
boxes, And it isn’t just the recent gold 
fever that’s done it. 

Over the last five years, millions of 
gold coins have been sold in 
this country. In the last year 
alone, Americans were buy- 
ing Krugerrands at the rate 
of over 35,000 a week. 

Americans, at least a 
growing number of them, 
have been questioning the 
traditional forms of invest- 
ment. And for many, the 
conclusion has been that 
tangible assets—which do not draw in- 
terest like many other investments— 
may still be the more viable investment. 

Any serious consideration of tangi- 
bles certainly includes the classic tangi- 


Actual size 








ble—gold coins. And when it comes to 
coins, the one Americans choose most is 
the Krugerrand. 

No other gold coin has all the advan- 


tages of the Krugerrand. 
Instead of a fractional per- 
centage, it contains exactly 
one troy ounce of pure gold. 
So you can easily figure how 
much your gold is worth 
by checking the world gold- 
ounce price in your daily 
newspaper. 

The South African Kru- 


gerrand isa legal tendercoin 


and is sold at a price based solely on its 
gold content, with only a small extra 
charge for coinage and distribution 
(much like a broker’s fee you pay for 
stocks). And because it is the world’s 


The Krugerrand 


The world’s best way to own pure gold. 


most popular gold coin, there’s also the 
world’s readiest market if you sell. They 
are bought and sold every day at many 
coin dealers, precious metals brokers and 
even some brokerage firms and banks. 

For a good many Americans, invest- 
ments in the future may no longer mean 
just interest bearing accounts and a few 
blue chip securities. 

For a number of them, the future has 
already arrived. 

Call 800-331-1753, Ext. 6250 for free 
booklet and dealer name. Or send coupon: 
| KRUGERRAND COIN DIV, INTL GOLD Corr. | 
| P.O. Box AA, Norwood, N.J. 07648 ™4 ! 


Please send free brochure “GOLD FACTS AND THE 
| KRUGERRAND” and a list of Krugerrand dealers. | 


| Name —_ 


I Address 
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Unseparate Church and State 





light rain is falling upon the Trin- 
A ity Monastery of St. Sergius in Za- 

gorsk. The monastery stands be- 
hind a fortress wall, half a mile around 
and 50 ft. thick, that protects the weath- 
ered stones and ancient relics of Trinity 
Cathedral. It is graduation day at the most 
important of the Soviet Union’s three sur- 
viving Russian Orthodox seminaries. The 
78 graduates, clad in black tunics and 
trousers, take their places in the cathe- 
dral before the ornate screen, hung with 
treasured icons, that separates the sanc- 
tuary from the congregation. Hundreds 
of candles shimmer against the gold and 
silver on the walls, and the smell of hot 
wax mingles with that of flowers. 

Later, in the seminary building—a 
former tsarist palace—Pimen, Patriarch 
of Moscow and All Russia and head of 
the Russian Orthodox Church, bestows 
his blessing in a deep, resounding voice 
and offers a few words of instruction. The 
candidates stride forward to receive their 
diplomas and then bend to kiss the Pa- 
triarch’s hand. Afterward, new graduates, 
friends, proud families and church dig- 
nitaries, assembled from all over the 
U.SS.R., dine on bread, cheese, sausages 
and potatoes. 

Something is stirring in Russian 
Orthodoxy. Congregations are getting 
younger. Applications for seminaries are 
increasing. About two-thirds of the new 
priests come from families that are 
indifferent or hostile to religion, a 
dramatic indication that youthful 
unbelievers are converting to Chris- 
tianity, despite the atheist orienta- 
tion of Soviet schools. The gradu- 
ates at Zagorsk are about to take 
up their duties with a church that 
still maintains 11,000 active parish- 
es after six decades of Soviet rule, 
often marked by systematic perse- 
cution. Official Soviet statistics 
admit two out of five burials are ac- 
companied by a church service, and 
one out of six babies is baptized. In 
the Kharkov cathedral there are 
120 to 170 baptisms every Sunday. 
Today the Russian Orthodox 
Church has 73 bishops, 10,000 
priests and, according to U.S.S.R. 
government estimates, 30 million 
members who regularly attend ser- 
vices. Some Orthodox priests put 
baptized membership at 60 million. 

Intellectuals are converting, 
and long dormant theological de- 
bates are reviving on such matters 
as whether to replace Old Church 
Slavonic with modern Russian in 
the liturgy. According to Anatoli 
Levitin-Krasnov, a Soviet exile who 
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After six decades, uneasy coexistence is a victory for Orthodoxy 


Aprelate in full panoply — 


Finding Russia in icons and ancient music. 


writes on religious affairs, the new vigor 
in the Orthodox Church is due to “wide- 
spread disillusionment with Marxism” 
among the young. Others believe that the 
rediscovery of Orthodoxy, complete with 
icons and ancient liturgical music, like a 
revival of interest in the nation’s pre- 
revolutionary religious philosophers, is 
part of a new concern for Russia's his- 
torical culture. The best-known propo- 


Throngs of worshipers in Zagorsk at Easter service 
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nent of religious renewal is exiled Writer 
Alexander Solzhenitsyn, but its keenest 
and most significant supporters are in the 
Soviet Union. Members of the Christian 
Seminar on Problems of Religious Re- 
naissance, formed in 1974, proclaim: “We 
heard a call to salvation—the voice of our 
ancestors, our fathers, our saints. We 
found Russia.” 

The religious wing of the human 
rights movement is another indication 
of vigor. About half the samizdat (un- 
derground writings) that reach the West 
are religious in content. Young religious 
rights activists are bolder than their el- 
ders. The official Communist response 
to new religious stirrings has been mod- 
ified reprisal. Five of the Christian Sem- 
inar members are under arrest; others 
are being harassed or undergoing forced 
“psychiatric” treatment. In January au- 


| thorities arrested Father Dmitri Dudko, 


a Moscow priest whose fiery sermons 
attacked official atheism. In what dis- 
sidents consider a pre-Olympics “clean- 
up,” many other prominent Orthodox 
believers were rounded up in late 1979 
and early 1980. Among them: Father 
Gleb Yakunin, an Orthodox priest who 
appealed to the regime and the World 
Council of Churches for religious liberty 
and founded the Christian Committee 
for the Defense of Believers’ Rights 
in 1976. 

Even so, the Soviet government and 
the Orthodox Church leadership continue 
in an odd embrace—one that leaves the 
church semifree to operate, though it is 
politically controlled and thus compro- 
mised, Despite Marxist dogma, Ortho- 
doxy asa living faith in the U.S.S.R. 
.fepresents continuity with the na- 
stion’s pre-Soviet past. It also serves 
®to legitimize the Communist gov- 
ernment and its claims to “ac- 
knowledge” religious practice. 

Considering the fact that the 
1917 Revolution was dedicated to 
the destruction of religion, the pres- 
ent standoff is something of a tri- 
umph for Orthodoxy.* The early 
Bolshevik regime confiscated 
church lands and abolished reli- 
gious influence in schools. Intense 
atheism campaigns in the 1920s and 
30s led to the imprisonment and 
death of thousands of priests and 
the desecration of countless church- 
es. In the Ukrainian city of Kra- 
matorsk, workers boasted that they 
burned 20,000 icons in socialist 
competition. By 1939, when Stalin 
signed his pact with Hitler, the Rus- 





*The Russian Orthodox, the 4 million or 
more other Eastern Orthodox and the 43 
million Muslims in the Soviet Union are 
much less harassed than the 2 million Soviet 
Jews, 4 million Roman Catholics and a small 
percentage of the country’s 3 million Protes- 
tants who bitterly resist all state control of 
the church. Seven of these Protestant dissent- 
ers have lived in the U.S. embassy in Moscow 
for two years, seeking in vain to emigrate 
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| churches open 


sian Orthodox Church had only 100 or so 
throughout the Soviet 


| Union, compared with 40,437 before the 











Revolution 

The historic turning point came when 
Hitler violated the pact, and his mecha- 
nized divisions drove deep into the Soviet 
Union. The all-but-crushed church called 
upon the faithful to defend Mother Russia 
and quickly raised 300 million rubles for 
the Red Army. In desperate need ofa spir- 
itual force that could bolster national sol- 
idarity, Stalin allowed the church more 
freedom. Since then, except for a strong 
antireligious period in the late 1950s and 
early 1960s, the church’s right to peaceful 
coexistence with atheism has not been se- 
riously threatened. 


he price of survival is high. Arti- 
cle 52 of the 1977 Soviet constitu- 


tion assures citizens the “right to 
profess or not to profess any religion and 
to conduct religious worship.” But the 
church is not permitted to give formal re- 
ligious instruction to those under age 18. 
It is against Soviet law for a congregation 
to worship in public unless its members 
are Officially registered. The state wields 
total control over whether a parish can use 
or repair a building, indeed whether a par- 
ish can exist at all. 

Within the church, government con- 
trol is pervasive. The appointment of 
every cleric, from Patriarch Pimen on 
down, must be cleared by the Council for 
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Graduating seminarians at Trinity Monastery of St. Sergius in Zagorsk 





Among the young, “widespread disillusionment with Marxism.” 


Religious Affairs, a government agency 
that supervises all religious matters. Un- 
der these circumstances, contends Father 
Michael Meyerson-Aksyonov, a convert 
to Orthodoxy who tried unsuccessfully to 
enter a Soviet seminary and is an émigré 
now living in the U.S., “the priest is not 
the spiritual or moral leader of the com- 
munity. He is a performer of rites and 
nothing more.” 

State supervision is reinforced by ex- 
tralegal methods. Most of this year’s grad- 


uates at Zagorsk were probably ap- 

















... And an Atheist Bestseller 


year, 100,000 copies were snapped up in a matter 

of days. The smash seller? A revised and expand- 

ed version of the Atheist’s Pocket Dictionary, first issued 

in 1973 and put out by a state-run political publishing 

house called Politizdat. The 280-page paperback, though 

“designed for propagandists, lecturers and organizers of 

atheistic work,” has some of the appeal of forbidden fruit; 

few books are ever published in the U.S.S.R. that deal 
with religion, even in a backhanded way. 

Definitions in the Atheist’s Dictionary are written 


w hen the new edition hit the bookstores late last 





Karl Marx 


to conform with the basic Marxist line that religion is 

either 1) pure superstition or 2) “the opium of the people.” God? An idea 
“used to justify and protect the social order of exploiters.” Heaven? It dis- 
tracts people from “the real tasks of the Communist rearrangement of life on 
earth.” Conversely, hell dampens “the rage of the working people against 
their oppressors by planting a hope that the latter will be punished after 
death.” Easter fosters “ideas of a class peace and forgiveness.” Christ’s love-thy- 
neighbor teaching is “egotistical and antihumane.” 

The Russian Orthodox Church wins grudging praise for gradually surren- 
dering to “the strengthening of Soviet power” and for denouncing “fascist ag- 
gression” during the “great patriotic war” (World War II). Still, its essence is 
defined as “reactionary.” Judaism comes off less well, though the lexicon avoids 
anti-Semitism. Zionism is dismissed as “an ideology of chauvinism and a policy 
of anti-Sovietism by the big Jewish bourgeoisie closely connected with impe- 


rialistic circles of capitalist countries.” 


The word is not all negative, however. Atheism, readers learn, expresses 
the interests and aspirations of the working class and “serves the cause of spir- 
itual liberation of the working masses from the burden of prejudices and de- 


lusions of the past.” 
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| arise with the state’s watchdog agency, 

“we have respect for each other, and we 
| always try to find a reasonable solution 
| that would not destroy the harmony of re- 


proached at some point by the KGB secret 

police and asked to spy on colleagues. | 
Some observers charge that promotion in 

the hierarchy tends to go not only to me- | 
diocrities but to men with known char- 
acter weaknesses—which leaves them 
subject to blackmail. | 

A high official of the World Council 
of Churches, which the Russian Orthodox 
Church was permitted to join in 1961, 
points out that the Orthodox hierarchy 
consists of “churchmen who are strug- 
gling to safeguard their Christian integ- 
rity against great odds.” 

“What is amazing,” notes Father 
Meyerson-Aksyonov, “is not that the 
church leadership is corrupt but that it is 
not so corrupt.” In a possible sign of new 
independence, the Soviet delegates to the 
W.C.C. Executive Committee did not reg- 
ister opposition to a resolution expressing | 
“serious concern” over the Soviet “mil- 
itary action” in Afghanistan, and other 
world conflicts. 

Government spokesmen profess plea- 
sure with things as they are. So does Arch- 
bishop Nikodim, 59, who is substituting 
for the ailing Metropolitan Yuvenali as 
foreign affairs director of the church. “In 
the West, for some reason, thousands of 
Orthodox priests in Russia are considered 
nearly as traitors, and two or three [dissi- 
dent] persons are considered to be the 
church,” says Nikodim. “I don’t know Fa- 
ther Dudko. Maybe he is a wonderful per- 
son. But I think groups that exist, or would 
like to exist, around Dudko and others are 
not for the benefit of the church, since our 
church finds its beauty in unity. The ac- 
tion of the church is not for sensation or ef- 
fect. In our diocese in Kharkov, all the 
priests work zealously every day, take care 
of the people and preach. Thousands of 
priests work the same way and have no 
conflicts with the state.” When problems 





lations between church and state, nor 





| harm the freedom of action of the 
church.” a 





With Justice for (Almost) All | 


AQ Law 2 





The system that was to fade away is now arbiter of everything 


oon in the Babushkinsky District 

People’s Court in northern Mos- 

cow. The judge, a petite brunet in 
a striped blouse and skirt, enters the room. 
Two citizen-jurists called “people's asses- 
sors,” an elderly man and a young woman, 
follow her to the high-backed chairs be- 
hind the bench. On the docket: Borisova 
vs. Borisov, a divorce case. 

Boris Borisov, a researcher at a Mos- 
cow institute, and his wife Nadezhda, who 
have been married for 15 years, sit apart 
in the front row of seats fac- 
ing the bench. They might ’ 
have been able to dissolve a, 
their marriage after a three- , 
month waiting period sim- 
ply by applying at the civil 
registry office, but because 
a child is involved, a boy of 
four, a court proceeding is 
required. 

The judge begins by 
questioning Mrs. Borisova, 
who tells about how her 
husband has been unfaith- 
ful and even ran off with an- 
other woman during her 
pregnancy. That ended all 
trust between them 

Judge: But you have 
lived together these four 
years? 


Wife: If you call that 
living 
Judge: How does he 


treat you now? 

Wife: We only commu- 
nicate because of the child. 

After eliciting a few 
more details—one point of 
contention has been Mrs. 
Borisova’s dinners of pota- 
toes or kasha—the judge 





izen can take his case to court.” 

Many do. Civil cases account for 
about 85% of all judicial activity, reflect- 
ing the fact that courts have become not 


only a guardian of the state’s authority but | 


also the arbiter of all sorts of social mat- 
ters. Says Columbia Law Professor John 
Hazard: “They spend most of their time 
determining who should get what apart- 
ment space, who has earned what salary, 
who should do what job, and so on.” 
Justice, Soviet-style, is relatively 





Flanked by two citizen-jurists, a judge hears a case in a People’s Court 








a criminal pretrial investigation is to be 
completed within two months, unless an 
extension is granted. In some circum- | 
stances, accused persons can be held for 


| nine months before trial, although this 


limit may be extended in cases of polit- 
ical crimes. Indeed, dissidents and other 
government targets live in an entirely 
different legal world. Once authorities 
decide that they want to convict a trou- 
blemaker, they bend any rules that 
interfere. 

The U.S.S.R.’s legal system is a prod- 
uct in part of reforms launched by Ni- 
kita Khrushchev in the late 1950s and 
early 1960s to make Soviet justice fairer 
than it was in Joseph Stalin’s era of ter- 
ror. Each of the 15 republics has its own 

v savecrey criminal code; they are ba- 
sically similar to one anoth- 
er, dealing not only with 
standard crimes like theft 
and rape but also with pe- 
culiarly Soviet offenses. It is 
forbidden, for example, to 
“speculate” )buy and resell 
products for profit) and to 
issue repeatedly poor-qual- 
ity or nonstandard goods. 
Some of the codes, partic- 
ularly those of the Central 
Asian republics, reflect old 
» regional attitudes. In Uz- 
bekistan, which is predom- 
inantly Muslim and has a 
tradition of men _ taking 
many wives, bigamy has 
been made a crime punish- 
able by a fine of $150 or a 
year of hard labor, but there 
is no law, or need for it, 
against bigamy in the 
Ukraine, where European 
monogamy prevails 

The Soviet system 
roughly follows the French 
and German model. While 
defendants have many legal 
safeguards, including a few 
that even Americans lack 





turns to the husband. He 
| seems as resentful of his 
wife’s unforgiving attitude as she is of his 
infidelity. Eventually, the judge and the 
assessors reach their decision: no divorce, 
for now. A final judgment will be post- 
poned until August in hopes that the Bo- 
risovs can settle their differences by then. 
Laws and courts, like the state, were 
supposed to fade away as the Soviet sys- 
tem developed. Instead they have flour- 
ished. The Babushkinsky District People’s 
Court, one of 32 in Moscow, is a typical 
tribunal empowered to try practically all 
civil and criminal cases. It employs ten 


full-time judges (seven of them women) | 


and 750 people’s assessors; these lay jur- 
ists, elected by co-workers or neighbors, 
consider the job an honor. Judicial busi- 
ness is booming, explains the chief judge, 
Polina Gorelova, because “here any cit- 
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Enforcing bans on “speculating,” bad goods and bigamy in Uzbekistan 


cheap and quick. Lawyers are not re- 


| quired in civil cases. The attorney's role 


is often played by the judge, who not only 
sets aside time to hear citizens’ legal 
plaints but also prepares the person’s case 


if the claim is valid. Courts hear disputes | 


involving employment and alimony free 
of charge; in other civil actions, such as 


| complaints about living quarters, the fee 


can be as low as 75¢. Divorces, which are 
on the rise, if still less frequent than in 
the US. (3 divorces per marriage, vs. 


America’s .5), are also inexpensive: the | 


basic filing fee is about $15, though ad- 
ditional charges can run the final divorce 
bill up to $150, a big chunk of the av- 
erage worker's $240-a-month wage 

By law, a civil suit should be wrapped 
up within a month after it is filed, and 








—they cannot be convicted 
on the basis of a confession 
alone, for instance—the concept of the 


| rights of the accused is not as developed as | 


it is in the U.S. Says Political Science Pro- 
fessor Paul Zinner of the University of 
California at Davis: “The key difference is 
that society's interests in the U.S.S.R., as 
interpreted by the judge, are paramount to 
any individual interest. So there is no 
question, as there is in the U.S., about pro- 
tecting individual rights per se.” 

Criminal cases feature a pretrial in- 
vestigation supervised by a state official 
called the procurator, who acts as both 
the prosecutor and protector of the sus- 
pect’s interests; the defendant may not 
have counsel participate until the inves- 
tigation is completed. Generally, procu- 
rators strive to be objective. Defendants 
whose cases reach court are almost al- 
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Phillips Petrol eum @ replaces miles of unwieldy 
seismic cable with ®4g portable radio units. [ his 
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Good things for cars—and the people who 
drive them. The Performance Company 








Environmental activist Jim Scherer: 


“Bethlehems system 
for treating blast furnace water 
is so good itS now considered 
the industry standard.” 


Jim Scherer is one of 
about a thousand 
Bethlehem Steel people 
whose jobs keep them 
active in Bethlehem’s 
environmental control 
program. 

As a senior environmen- 
tal engineer at our Lack- 
awanna, N.Y., steel 
plant, Jim supervises the 
two dozen people who 
operate the plant’s eight 
major water control sys- 
tems. These eight systems 
cost Bethlehem $52 million 
to engineer and install, 
plus nearly $3.9 million 
each year to operate. 

“We've spent a whale of 
a lot of money on our 
water control program 
here,” says Jim. “But 
we've spent it wisely and 
have gotten good results. 

“For example, when I 
first became active in 
water control in 1961, we 
were only partially treating 
the waste waters from our 
blast furnaces and then 
discharging 100% of this 
water into Lake Erie. 
Today a complicated water 
treatment system does a 


highly efficient job of 
cleaning the water and 
discharges only 10% back to 
the lake. The other 90% is 
recirculated back through 
the system. 

“Bethlehem developed 
this pollution-control 
technology at our 
Bethlehem, Pa., plant, 
and now four of our plants 
are using it. The EPA has 
recognized the method as 
the best way to bring blast 
furnace gas scrubber water 
to within current clean- 
water standards.” 


Bethlehem’s commitment: 
To do what is necessa 
to protect public health. 

We've made substantial 

prasress in controlling pol- 
ution at all our facilities 
and we’re planning to do 
more. We've already spent 
$700 million for pollution 
control equipment and 
may have to spend several 
hundred million more in 
the years ahead. 

But we believe there’s a 
limit. To require industry 
to “purify” the air and 
water beyond what is 
necessary to protect health 
does not make good 
economic or energy sense. 





A balance must be struck 
between an absolutely 
ure environment and a 
ealthy environment, so 
that the economy of this 
nation has the opportunity 
to thrive. 

Our position is clearly 
explained in our Statement 
on Environmental Quality 
Control. If you would like a 
copy, write: Public Affairs 
Department, Rm. 476, 
Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion, Bethlehem, PA 18016. 


Bethlehem 


The Lackawanna Plant's 
Water Control Station No. 9 
houses the controls and 
pumps for the blast furnace 
gas washer water recircula- 
tion system. Placed “on 
stream” in late 1979, the 
project cost $4 million. Water 
is recirculated through the 
system's 30-in.-diameter 
pipes and five large tanks at 
a rate of about 7500 

gallons a minute. 
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ways convicted, but that is because the 
procurators drop weak cases before they 
are tried. The accused are presumed in- 
nocent in theory. In practice, a person 
who is tried frequently has the burden of 
proving that he is not guilty. There are 
no juries; the judge and the lay assessors 
alone decide cases. While in U.S. courts 
only the defendant may appeal, Soviet law 
extends this right to both parties. 

Matters of Communist Party disci- 
pline are settled in secretive party tribu- 
nals. Commercial disputes between state 
enterprises, typically involving delivery 
delays and complaints about quality, are 
dealt with by special arbitration panels. 
Minor civil and criminal matters are han- 
died by Comrades’ Courts, which deal 
with such petty matters as tenant griev- 
ances and driver’s license suspensions. 
Under an antihooliganism law enacted in 
1966 to cover crimes ranging from dis- 
orderly conduct to assault, a patrolman 
can write up a citizen for minor offenses 
like rowdyism and public drunkenness, 
and within 24 hours the chief of police 
will decide whether to fine the offender 
or forward the case to the People’s Court. 

Sentences can be harsh; some eco- 
nomic crimes, such as major embezzle- 
ment of state property, can even bring 
death. Judges generally do not hand down 
the long prison hitches that U.S. courts 
often mete out in anticipation of early pa- 
role, but Soviet convicts are more likely 
to serve full terms. And they toil hard, 
both in the prisons where repeat offend- 
ers or dangerous criminals are kept and 
in the work camps housing most of the 
convict population of about 2 million. 

In the U.S. the Constitution is par- 
amount, and courts can toss out laws 
judged inconsistent with it. In the 
U.S.S.R., laws enacted by the Supreme So- 
viet take precedence over conflicting pro- 
visions in the constitution, which is less a 
legal pillar than a policy statement; 
among other things, it limits the work 
week to 41 hours, and it obliges children 
to care for and help their parents. While 
the Soviets do have a Supreme Court, it 


| does not, in effect, have the power to make 


law, nor can it strike down statutes en- 
acted by the legislature 

Traditionally the Soviets have held 
lawyers in low esteem, which may be apt 
for a country in which laws were supposed 
to be necessary only during the transi- 
tion to a self-governing society that would 
not require courts, prosecutors and police. 
But increasingly the Soviet authorities 
find themselves resorting to law to accom- 
plish goals and deal with change 

One result has been a heavy demand 


| for attorneys. The number of law schools 





has risen from 36 to 50 since 1970, and 
an unprecedented measure of prestige is 
accruing to the profession. Some observ- 
ers have even suggested something that 
Marx, Lenin or Stalin would have found 
unthinkable: in 30 years or so, the coun- 
try’s Establishment could include a lib- 
eral sprinkling of lawyers. 1) 
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‘ABit Wild in the Big City 


| Youth crime grows, as booze spreads and Babushka recedes 











ark Kasakevich, 19, a Soviet em- 
igrant to the U.S., has a haunting 
recollection of his old life in Mos- 
cow. “It is amazing how cruelty to an- 
imals was so accepted,” he says. “Boys, 
totally unprovoked, would kick dogs un- 
til they were half dead. You would see 
cats and dogs limping around with an ear 
cut off or stab wounds in the side.” 
Animals, sadly, are not the only tar- 
gets of destructive youths, who account for 
about half of the nation’s street crime, 
theft and burglary, and one out of ten mur- 
ders. In Georgia last year two girls of 15 
were charged with killing two other teen- 
agers just to get their prized blue jeans. In 











the problem are such social ills as alco- 
hol abuse, broken families, crowded liv- 
ing conditions—and boredom. “Drunken- 
ness,” says Police Lieut. General Pyotr 
Oleinik, “is the mother of hooliganism.” 

A Leningrad study found that in most 
families of youthful offenders one or both 
parents had a drinking problem. Accord- 
ing to an official Soviet report, 84% of 
young people begin drinking before the 
age of 16. Because of the high divorce rate 
and because most wives have jobs, young- 
sters are too frequently left to their own 
devices. The days of the extended family, 
when Babushka (Grandmother) was a 
stabilizing influence, are disappearing. 


Moscow police arresting a young man suspected of having committed a robbery 





A spreading phenomenon that “hits the regime where it hurts the most.” 


Belorussia, eleven youths were arrested 
after a rampage in which they beat a po- 
liceman to death. In Leningrad vandals 
thought to be youths smashed 29 statues in 
the garden of the Summer Palace. 

Moscow is still safer than New York 
City, but the U.S.’s high juvenile crime 
rate is small comfort to Soviet officials. 
What they call hooliganism—public dis- 
orderliness, minor assault and vandalism 
—is widespread; gangs of youths often 
lurk around the paths and stairwells of 
Moscow’s apartment complexes, bullying 
residents. As a result, the city is encour- 
aging the growth of volunteer auxiliary 
police and bolstering the already highly 
visible regular police force. 

It is not only the extent of juvenile 
crime that worries the Soviets but the 
ideological contradiction that is involved: 
in a Communist society antisocial behav- 
ior should be on the wane. “It hits the re- 
gime where it hurts most,” says the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina’s Gordon Smith, 
who has written extensively on Soviet 
youth and criminal justice. At the root of 





Urbanization, restricted living space 
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(many Moscow families still live in a sin- | 


gle room) and growing independence 
mean that Grandmother is no longer 
available to care for grandchildren. With 
no supervision and little to do, particu- 
larly in the suburbs, youngsters are 


primed for trouble. Explains Criminology | 
Professor Louise Shelley of American | 


University in Washington, D.C.: “One of 


the stereotypes in the U.S.S.R. is the kid | 


who lives on the edge of Moscow, comes 
in for the day, gets drunk in the train sta- 
tion and goes a bit wild in the big city.” 
Offenders may be tried in adult courts 
if they are over 16 and the crime is se- 
rious. Otherwise they are handled by the 
Commissions on Juvenile Affairs, which 
emphasize rehabilitation by counseling 
rather than imprisonment (though in 
some cases parents may be fined for their 
children’s transgressions). There are ex- 
ceptions, though. Last year two technical 
school students were sent to a labor camp 
for seven years after they stabbed to death 
three of the Moscow Zoo's kangaroos. 
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Neat and attentive children listen to their teacher in a Siberian elementary school 


Why Ivan and Tanya Can Read 





t General Education School 

No. 402, in the Perovsky district 

of eastern Moscow, 30 fourth- 
grade pupils rise to their feet when their 
teacher enters. Respectfully, they address 
him as Alexei Grigoryevich, using his first 
name and patronymic. The pupils, who 
wear uniforms (brown frocks and orange 
neckerchiefs for girls, blue jackets with 
shoulder tabs for boys), remain standing 
until their presence is ac- 
knowledged by the teacher, a 
short, bald man in his 50s. 
Then he turns brusquely to 
business. 

“What do the words fut- 
bol, stadion and patriot have 
in common?” he asks. Hands 
shoot up across the class- 
room, but the pupils are si- 
lent, and there is no squirm- 
ing to catch the teacher’s 
attention. Alexei Grigorye- 
vich points to a girl in the 
third row, who rises to ex- 
plain that all these words are 


draws back a curtain cover- 

ing part of the blackboard, disclosing a 
chart of verbs. Asked to explain where the 
accent falls in various verb forms, students 
respond by reciting grammatical rules. In- 
variably, they answer in complete sen- 
tences. Each pupil is graded on his perfor- 
mance in a daybook, a running report that 
is sent home to be initialed by his parents 
at the end of every week. The daybook 
keeps track of misbehavior with notes 
such as “Created a disturbance in the 
gym” or “Arrived five minutes late for 
physical culture.” 
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of foreign origin. The teacher Vocational student at work 





| Six days a week: drill, drill and still more drill 


The pattern of School No. 402—day- 
book, drill and the use of specialized sub- 
ject-matter instruction as early as the 
fourth grade—is repeated in 147,000 
“general education” schools across the 
U.SS.R. Soviet children go to school six 
days each week, typically from 8:30 a.m. 
to 1:30 p.m. The required curriculum gen- 
erally runs through tenth grade and cov- 
ers about the same amount of schooling 
that US. students get attend- 
ing five days a week from kin- 
dergarten through twelfth 
grade. City schools are bet- 
ter than rural schools, but 
most Soviet students study 
the same standard curricu- 
lum. Usually there is only one 
current textbook authorized 
for each major subject, 
though the 15 republics of the 
Soviet Union are allowed to 
have special courses in the 
history and geography of 
their regions. 

The curriculum is stiff 
and compulsory. On the aver- 
age, two mathematics courses 
are required in each grade (including 
heavy doses of geometry and algebra, plus 
a year or two of calculus in the final 
grades). And 5% years of biology, five 
years each of physics and geography, four 
years of chemistry, one year of astronomy, 
ten years of shop and mechanical drawing 
and up to seven years of foreign language 
(most frequently English and French). 
Apart from languages, the humanities are 
largely taken up with the detailed study of 
Marxism-Leninism. Zoya Malkova, the 


director of the Institute for General Ped- | 
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agogy in Moscow, defends the standard- 
ized curriculum as “one way toward the 
equalization of our society.” 

In theory at least, Soviet schools avoid 
grouping pupils by ability. Says Malkova: 
“We are in principle against the IQ the- 
ory. We consider that every healthy child 
is capable of effectively mastering the 
school program.” Even so, a few gifted or 
privileged students are selected for spe- | 


cial schools. 
Ww swung from open classrooms to 
back-to-basics during the past two 
decades, the Soviets, like Europeans gen- 
erally, have kept fairly steadily to tradi- 
tional teaching methods. Says Malkova: 
“In the U.S., you have a tendency to do 
things in extremes, first one direction, 
then another. We never had this prob- 
lem. We are concerned, though, about try- 
ing to encourage reasoning about prob- 
lems rather than rote memorization. A 
central task of contemporary Soviet ped- 
agogy has been just how to develop in- 
dependent thinking.” 

Pupil independence, however, plays 
second balalaika to the pressure for top 
marks on the nationwide exams at the 
end of the eighth grade, which decide the 
careers of pupils. Top scorers are bound 
for higher education as scientists, engi- 
neers, teachers and economists. The mid- 
dle-ranked enter four-year schools for 
technicians. Those at the bottom get vo- 
cational training and jobs on the assem- 
bly line or in small workshops. In the US., 
54% of high school seniors go on to some 
sort of higher education, compared with 
roughly 20% in the Soviet Union. | 

The drill and discipline do risk mak- | 
ing Ivan a dull boy. In Stalin’s time, a ped- 
agogical textbook defined initiative as 
“the search for the best way to fulfill an 
order.” Today initiative is given more en- 
couragement—but not all that much 
more. Especially in such humanistic sub- 
jects as literature and history, the empha- 
sis on ideology leaves little room for per- 
sonal interpretation. Recalls Vita Kronik, 
42, a Moscow-born academic who emi- 
grated to Detroit in 1976: “If a student is 
asked to write a composition describing 
an anticapitalistic hero of a novel, he must 
underline the political tendency of this 
hero, not the humanity or the values of 
this character.” 

But in science and engineering, the 
Soviet system does increasingly well. Ina 
report for the National Science Founda- 
tion last December, Mathematics Profes- 
sor Izaak Wirszup of the University of 
Chicago, an expert on Soviet scientific ed- 
ucation, concluded that the Soviets, 
through “an educational mobilization of 
the entire population,’ had far out- 
stripped the US. in the quality of scien- 
tific and mathematical education at el- 
ementary and secondary levels. 

Wirszup based his conclusions on a 


hile public schools in the U.S. have 
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Study of Soviet school texts and educa- 
tional magazines. The Soviet mathematics 
program he found “modern in content, in- 
novative in approach, well integrated and 
highly sophisticated.” Most remarkable to 
Wirszup were magazines aimed at stu- 


math and science for ninth- and tenth- 
graders, called Unitechnic Journal, had a 
circulation of 1.6 million. Among the con- 
tents: a serious mathematical article that 
discussed Einstein’s equations and anoth- 
er that presented a complex analysis of 





| notes, the periodical is more colorful and 

| clearly written than similar materials 
available even to advanced high school 
students in the US. 

While Soviet schoolchildren are now 
taught algebra, geometry and some cal- 
culus, Wirszup points out that even col- 
lege-bound U.S. high schoolers usually 
manage only eight years of arithmetic, 
one or two of algebra and two or three 
of science. He estimates that in 1978 and 
79 more than 5 million Soviet high school 

| students took advanced calculus, com- 


| pared with 105,000 U.S. students at the | 


secondary level. Significantly, Wirszup 
found that more than 56% of U.S. school 
districts reporting to the National Sci- 


one or no math course for high school 
graduation 


he Soviet Union insists on very 
close ties between parents and 

schools. First-grade teachers are 

| required to visit the homes of entering pu- 
pils during the first eight weeks of school. 
| And schools seek out neighborhood adults 
| to serve as counselors for after-school ac- 
tivities: model building, rocketry, dancing 
instruction, chess clubs. William Green, 
24, a US. citizen and a graduate student 
at the University of Southern California, 
went to a Soviet middle school for two 
years while his father was stationed in 
Moscow as a USS. Foreign Service offi- 
cer. Green recalls that his parents were re- 
quired to attend a special classroom ses- 
sion with his teacher at least four times a 
year: “Parents would sit at students’ desks, 
and the teacher would lay it on the line 
It would be very explicit criticism, like 
‘Your child isn’t working hard enough’ 
or ‘We don’t think you're encouraging this 
or that development.’ ” If parents fail to 
| respond, school officials may notify the 
parents’ supervisors at work, who in turn 

| strenuously urge employees to do a better 
job of child rearing. Many Soviet émigrés 

| —no friends of Communism—vigorously 
| defend Soviet education for its seriousness 
and rigor, if not its ideology. As Emigré 

| Emil Draitser, 42, currently a teaching fel- 
| low in the department of Slavic languages 
| at U.C.L.A., puts it, “Frankly, I am in this 
country just five years, and I see no harm 
in [the Soviet approach]. Draitser faults 
the leniency and lack of seriousness of 
American education. Says he: “This is ri- 

| diculous. If a man stops school in the So- 
viet Union after eighth grade, at least he 
knows something.” s 
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the atom and nuclear power. As Wirszup 


dents. One, an illustrated monthly on | 





ence Foundation in 1977 required only | 
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Movies for the Masses 








inema is for us the most impor- 

tant of the arts,” declared Lenin 

in 1922, and not since Pope Julius 
ii commissioned Michelangelo to paint 
the Sistine Chapel ceiling had the proc- 
lamation of a chief of state resulted in 
such a sunburst of high art. A troika of 
young film maker-theoreticians—Sergei 
Eisenstein, V.I. Pudovkin and Alexander 
Dovzhenko—seized the movie toy and re- 
made it into a sophisticated machine that 
dazzled the world intelligentsia, even as 
it instructed the Russian proletariat. As 
long as the party hierarchy was amused 
too, all was well. But in 1924 Stalin re- 
phrased the famous dictum, and his di- 
aphanous threat holds to this day: “The 
cinema is the greatest means 
of mass agitation. Our prob- 
lem is to take this matter into 
our own hands.” 

There the matter has 
rested for the past half a cen- 
tury, and the hands of the So- 
viet film industry’s “editors” 
(censors) can be heavy in- 
deed. The two men who by 
international critical consen- 
sus are the heirs of Soviet film 
greatness—Andrei Tarkov- 
sky and Sergei Paradjanov 
—have been harassed, ca- 
joled and officially criticized. 
Tarkovsky, best known for 
the chilling sci-fi parable , 
Solaris (1972), recently was 
named “People’s Artist of 
the U.SS.R.,” but the film 
bureaucracy has refused to 
fund some of his projects, 
delayed the release of others 
or exhibited them for only a 
few weeks in out-of-the-way 
theaters. Paradjanov aston- 
ished Western film buffs with the extrav- 
agant lyricism of his Shadows of Our For- 
gotten Ancestors (1964), but the state saw 
him as a troublemaker and sent him to 
prison—for almost four years. 

Paradjanov’s more cautious col- 
leagues have referred to him as “kind of 
mad.” It may be equally delirious for 
Westerners to demand of today’s Soviet 
film makers that they bring to their craft 
the passionate recklessness of their pre- 
decessors. Revolutionary fervor, like first 
love, passes quickly; in the long run, any 
marriage of art and the state demands 
fidelity and fealty. Official Soviet cinema 
is settling into middle age with all the vir- 
tues of a Chekhovian “good wife”: it is 
handsome, thoughtful, often charming 


a ve 





ter’s excesses and failings. 
It is precisely this Chekhovian quality 
—the rueful romanticism, the generous fa- 








and, above all, discreet about the mas- | 





Film makers must edify as well as entertain 
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Ascene from Gubenko’s The Orphans 

















talism, the belief that everyone has his 
reasons—that permeates the best “ap- 
proved” Soviet films, and perhaps the 
spirit of the men and women who make 
them as well. In the Soviet system, ev- 
eryone has his function. Some people 
make films (about 150 features a year 
from the three major and 20 regional stu- 
dios). Some people “edit” them (there are 
often three censors assigned to a produc- 
tion). Some people exhibit them (though 
theater managers, who have admissions 
quotas to meet, frequently pair Soviet 
films with livelier fare from abroad). And 
some people go to see them (80 million 
tickets were sold every week in 1977, at 
an average cost of 50¢ each). 

The Soviet public may get to see only 
bland or self-critical films from the West, 
but the elite are permitted to study the 
works of leading film makers from all na- 
tions. As a result, the best Soviet movies, 
whatever their content, have 
the look and feel of the best 
European films. 

There are directors who, 
if they worked elsewhere, 
would surely have achieved 
international recognition. 
Among them is Georgi Da- 
neliya, who made the appeal- 
ing, comic Autumn Marathon 
(1979). It is about a teacher- 
translator trying to balance 
the requirements of his over- 
extended double career with 
the equally pressing demands 
ofa suspicious wife and a pos- 
sessive mistress—a situation 
familiar to members of the 
Western bourgeoisie. The 
movie offers an agreeable in- 
sight into the life of the ed- 
ucated, privileged class in the 
Soviet Union. 

Daneliya is working safe 
terrain here: the romantic 
comedy. There are other 
comfortable places for a So- 
viet director to work—screen adaptations 
of classic novels and plays, for example. 
Pictures that show the suffering and stead- 
fastness of ordinary citizens during World 
War II also win the approval of the editors 
—and of the public. As the Revolution of 
1917—which provided the first Soviet film | 
makers with their great subject—recedes 
in memory, World War II has replaced 
it in the country’s hagiography. 

Nikolai Gubenko’s The Orphans 
(1978) takes place in a state orphanage 
right after the war. If the institution’s staff 
is seen as rather too noble, the problems 
of the children—ranging from withdrawal 
to rebelliousness—are sensitively por- 
trayed. It is a strong and absorbing work. 

So is the somewhat ungainly but po- 
etic Siberiada (1979), directed by Andrei | 
Mikhalkov-Konchalovsky. The Soviets 
have lost neither their taste for, nor their 
skill with, the epic historical drama. Si- 
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White hats and Red ideals: Yelena Solovey in Mikhalkov’s Slave of Love 
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A wedding in Sergei Paradjanov's Shadows of Our Forgotten Ancestors 





A marriage of art and the state demands fidelity and fealty 


beriada traces the history of an obscure Si- 
berian village from snowbound primitiv- 
ism and isolation at the beginning of this 
century through war and revolution, to 
the discovery of a great oilfield in the late 
‘60s. Like Dovzhenko before him, Mikhal- 
kov-Konchalovsky has a way of linking 
a peculiarly Russian feeling for the sa- 
credness of native ground with the de- 
veloping force of the revolution 
Most-favored-director status goes to 
Mikhalkov-Konchalovsky’s brother Ni- 
kita Mikhalkov, 34. His Slave of Love was 
one of the few recent Soviet films to re- 
ceive critical acclaim and a measure of 
box-office success when it was released 
in the US. last year. A touching, gently 
comic portrait of a movie company on lo- 
cation in 1917, Slave of Love shows a 
group of innocents trying to avoid being 
caught up in the revolution. In Five Eve- 
nings, Mikhalkov tells the story of a mid- 
dle-aged man and woman trying to pick 
up the threads of a romance they were 
forced to sever during World War IT. And 
in his latest film, Oblomoy, he tackles the 
elusive, lethargic hero of Ivan Goncha- 
rov’s 19th century masterwork 
Mikhalkov, who recently returned to 
the U.S.S.R. from a trip to the US., sees 
similarities between the best films of both 
countries. Says he: “It seems to me that 
the time has come to return to a type of ro- 
manticism—to Chaplin, to films that give 
people some hope—Breaking Away, One 
Flew Over the Cuckoo's Nest, Nashville, 
Paper Moon.” But as a Soviet film mak- 
er, is he not asked to make cuts in his mov- 
ies to satisfy the cultural bureaucrats? Mi- 
khalkov shrugs his shoulders. “Of course, 
that’s only natural,” he replies. “Whoever 
pays can call the tune. Here it is from 
Goskino [the centralized film bureaucra- 
cy]; in America it would be the producer 
But as far as I am personally concerned, 
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would prefer that I not be dependent on 
one or two producers but on what is called 
the fatherland. I just try to do my job as 
honestly as possible.” 

The question is whether “honesty” 
and “fatherland” are, in the U.S.S.R.., ir- 
reconcilable enemies. Soviet film makers 
work under many ideological restraints 

some subtle, some blatant—that began 
with a five-year plan set down by Gos- 
kino. Like the production schedule of an 
oldtime Hollywood studio, the code calls 
for production funds to be divided among 
pictures in a variety of genres. But the 
genres in question touch on themes that 


only an apparatchik could love: tales of | 


young workers and peasants heroically 


exceeding their quotas 
A an editor, who claims that his de- 
sire is merely to “clarify” the writ- 
er’s aims. Says Mikhail Bogin, an émigré 
Soviet director: “The editor wonders, 
‘What can be learned from this film? How 
does it serve the Soviet people?’ He'll 
probably begin to think, ‘I’m afraid. I'm 
worried.’ * He should be, for he will share 
the blame with the film’s creators if some- 
thing offends someone further up the line 
—a cultural bureaucrat in one of the re- 
publics, or perhaps even the Central 
Committee in Moscow. Like Stalin before 
him, Brezhnev has been known to enter 
these debates. He once got a movie 
shelved simply by inquiring after a screen- 
ing. “Who needs it?” 

Usually, however, a film is well laun- 
dered before the party boss gets to play 
movie mogul. One director found himself 
squabbling with censors when he made a 
comedy about corruption in the wine in- 
dustry: in one scene a bad barrel was la- 
beled “48,” which happened to be pre- 


ll scripts must be filtered through 


| cisely the number of years that had passed 
if I have to be financially dependent, I | since the revolution. Was he perhaps im- 








plying that the revolution had gone sour 
too? Another film maker got into trouble 
when he included a song called Bring Me 


| a Piece of the Moon—during the time that 


Americans had landed there and the Rus- 
sians had not. Was he belittling the So- 
viet space effort? Edward Topol, an 
émigré screenwriter, once tried to explain 
a picture about juvenile delinquency to a 
Soviet official, who said that in his trav- 
els round the Soviet Union he had never 
seen any youthful criminals, so how could 
they exist? Re-edited and reshot, a new 
version was permitted to go forth by KGB 
Boss Yuri Andropov 

This hassling creates a climate of self- 
censorship and an implicit demand to 
pretty-up reality. Says Topol: “If you just 
sel up a camera anywhere in the Soviet 
Union and shoot life as it is, it looks ter- 
rible. It jumps out at you from the screen.” 
Yet the directors soldier on. Some search 
patiently for a historical or fantastical 
work that will not overstrain the censori- 
ous mind. Still others find a style of shoot- 
ing an approved scene that will change its 
meaning without altering a word of the 
preapproved script. A happy ending dark- 
ly lit will not, for example, play in quite 
the way the editors thought it would 

For some directors, the endings are 
darkly lit. The first director assigned to 
Slave of Love was a wildly talented young 
Uzbek named Rustam Hamdamovy, the 
hope of the Soviet film school, who seemed 


| destined to drag this once proud na- 


tional cinema back to glory. But 
cording to a friend, when the editors 
saw Hamdamov’s lyrical-surreal footage, 
they fired him and brought in Nikita Mi- 
khalkov to reshoot the film. Hamdamov’s 
art, it seems, no longer appears in state 
cinemas; it hangs on the walls and in 
the closets of private homes. At last re- 
port, the U.S.S.R.’s most promising di- 
rector was in Soviet Georgia, working 
as a painter and dress designer w 
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Andrei Tarkovsky’s sci-fi parable Solaris 





The look and feel of the West. 
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Inside the Big Red Machine 





na Leningrad gym, a class of ten- 

year-old schoolgirls begins one of 

its twice-weekly sessions by exe- 
cuting handstands on the parallel bars. In 
Moscow’s Central Army Sports Club, 
teams of soldiers exchange their combat 
boots for skates; a hockey puck is soon 
cracking like gunfire against the wooden 
boards. Near by, in Luzhniki Park, a 
group of middle-aged citizens sets out on 





a supervised 10-km walk, picking berries | 


along the way. 
| A few vignettes from everyday sport- 


— 





ing life in the Soviet Union, where fitness 
is virtually a state religion and millions of 
citizens take part in an elaborate system 
of athletic instruction and awards. De- 
signed for the masses, the Soviet sports 
machine has nonetheless produced an 
athletic elite of awesome proportions, 
with all the international political benefits 
that implies. Just as do many other coun- 
tries, the U.S.S.R. views sport as a useful 
political weapon. Since participating in its 
first modern Olympiad in 1952 in Helsin- 
ki, the Soviet Union has won 685 medals 
in the Summer Games—more than any 
other nation during those years (the U.S., 
in second place, has collected 603). The 
Kremlin considered this year’s Games in 
Moscow—the first ever held in a Commu- 
nist nation—not only as another quadren- 
nial chance to demonstrate Soviet athlet- 
ic prowess, but also as the best possible 
way to show off its society to the rest of the 








world. | eleven, those who show promise attend | and walked away with gold medals. a 
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Young athletes on parade at the National Children’s Sports Games in the Crimea 
Grenade throwing, stipends from the state and a crash program for handball. 








An athletic program for everyone yields Olympic gold 


The Soviet sports program, supervised 
by the Physical Culture and Sports Com- 
mittee of the U.S.S.R. Council of Minis- 
ters, is organized down to the level of nur- 
sery school and factory. At the top are 39 
“voluntary sports societies” run by region- 
al labor unions. Each has its own teams, 
facilities, and badges; Spartak, for exam- 
ple, has 4 million members, mostly white 
collar workers, each of whom pays 30 
kopecks (45¢) annual dues. 

Then come the nearly 1.5 million 
sports clubs, ranging from the tiny Kolos 








of the Kalinin collective farm near Pinsk 
in Belorussia to the nationwide Central 
Army Club, which draws its members 
from the armed services. According to of- 
ficial figures, enrollment in the societies 
and the sports clubs totals 57 million 
—one-fifth of the nation’s population. 

To encourage mass participation, 
Moscow pushes a set of nationwide phys- 
ical tests for citizens aged ten to 60 called 
G.T.O. (Gotov k Trudu i Oborone, or Pre- 
pared for Work and Defense). To earn a 
gold badge in the Strength and Courage 
(ages 16 to 18) category, for instance, a cit- 
izen must be able to do twelve chin-ups 
and toss a grenade 40 meters, among oth- 
er feats. In 1976, the last year for which 
figures are available, 20.5 million Soviets 
of all ages won silver and gold badges. 

Starting at age seven, school children 
must take part in two 45-minute physical 


| education classes weekly. By age ten or 
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one of 5,000 “junior sports schools” oper- | 


ated after regular classroom hours. One 
result of this early introduction to sport 
and fitness is the development of an en- 
thusiasm for athletics that encompasses 
the whole society. 

The most skilled young Soviet athletes 
graduate to one of the country’s 600 Olym- 
pic reserve schools, located in the larger 
cities. The schools offer complete academ- 
ic programs as well as athletic training, 
and their yearly graduating classes form 
the pool from which members are select- 
ed for national and individual republic 
squads in such sports as basketball and 


| volleyball. Top athletes may also be draft- 


ed by the army specifically to play on the 
service’s various teams. 


hrough this gleaning process the 
Soviet Union eventually selects its 
Olympic athletes. The best in team 


sports are selected through regional and | 


national championships, while the finest 
in individual sports are determined in the 
quadrennial Spartakiad, a sort of dress-re- 
hearsal Olympics held in Moscow the 
summer before the Games. In 1979, 90 


| million Soviet athletes tried out in local 


and regional contests, and 10,000 eventu- 
ally took part in Spartakiad. 

The best Soviet athletes win more 
than just medals. An Olympic-caliber 
competitor is a kind of professional ama- 
teur, with a salary paid by the state and a 
standard of living roughly equivalent to 
that of a successful factory manager. Vla- 
dimir Yashchenko, 21, a world-class high 


jumper busily training for the Olympics, | 


receives a stipend of $400 from the gov- 
ernment. Irina Rodnina, 30, and Alexan- 
der Zaitsev, 28, the 1980 winter Olympic 
champion figure-skating pair, live in a 
two-bedroom apartment in downtown 
Moscow, a privilege seldom granted to a 
couple so young. Once their playing days 
are over, many Olympic athletes can look 
forward to careers as coaches and sport 
administrators. 

Soviet authorities deny that their ath- 
letes use steroids, chemicals that promote 
muscle development but are outlawed in 
international competition. A few athletes 
have defected to the West with tales of 
widespread steroid use, but such charges 
are difficult to prove. Still the Soviet ath- 
letic establishment is under intense pres- 
sure to succeed, and athletes are some- 
times asked to take up unpopular sports. 
Several years ago, the Sports Committee 
decided that Olympic gold could be mined 
from handball—a sport not seriously pur- 
sued in the Soviet Union. Word went out 
to the local sports schools to set up crash 
training programs for gandbolisty. “We 
are proud of such ‘interference,’” said 
Sergei Pavlov, Minister of Sports. At the 
first Olympiad after that decision, in Mon- 
treal in 1976, Soviet players entered both 
the men’s and women’s handball matches 




















Members of Pesnyary, “the Soviet Beatles,” in full and sentimental cry: plunging into the past, souping up the present 


Keeping the Comrades Warm 





Rock rolls in on the air waves, and the Soviets hear it their way 


Show me round your snow peaked 
mountains way down south 
Take me to your daddy's farm 
Let me hear your balalaikas 
ringing out 
Come and keep your comrade 
warm. 
—John Lennon and Paul McCartney 
he Beatles never made it to the So- 
T viet Union. Nor has the “White 
album” ever been available there 
Officially. This does not mean, however, 
that a Soviet citizen under the age of 30 
has not heard Back in the U.S.S.R., with 
its wicked inversion of some old Chuck 
Berry sentiments and its slap-happy po- 
litical satire. For that matter, young Mus- 
covites could probably chime in on a cho- 
rus of Ler It Be. Officially, there is little 
imported rock or pop music available. 
Unofficially, Moscow is like Alice’s Res- 
taurant. You can get anything you want 
The place to go record shopping is a 
small downtown park, just off Mayakov- 
sky Square. The most desirable rock al- 
bums, often on tape, are available there, 
says a Muscovite fan who frequents the 
park, “if you approach the right people. 
If you can wait. If you can pay.” The tar- 
iff is high. A Rolling Stones album may 
go for 80 rubles (about $120). Prices for 
mint-condition albums range from 50 to 
70 rubles ($75 to $105), which makes rec- 
ord buying a gilt-edged hobby. Cassette 
tapes are cheaper (around 40 rubles), or 
even less if they have been copied from 
records, other tapes, or recorded off Voice 
of America broadcasts 
On a weekend evening, the park is 
crowded with record buyers, traders and 
tape pirates, who carry a list of merchan- 





dise and escort a customer to a private 
apartment where money and merchan- 
dise change hands. The result of this un- 
derhanded commerce is a surprisingly 
timely taste for Western trends. One ha- 
bitué of the park recently boasted of own- 
ing “two Sex Pistols records and an Ian 
Dury.” Another effect is more striking: 
tolerance—unofficial, of course—of the 
record deals, and an attempt to give So- 
viet pop some Western-style spin. 
Because Soviet youth has shown such 
a taste for Western tunes, a few rock acts, 
chosen by the Ministry of Culture, have 
been allowed to tour some of the major cit- 
ies. Elton John may seem like the Libe- 
race of rock, but in the U.S.S.R. he could 
have passed for the Clash. Of the seven 
government-run radio stations in Mos- 
cow, two play rock from abroad; the music 
gets no more raucous than that of the Ea- 
gles. The stations also boost home-grown 
talent. Toa Westerner, Soviet rock sounds 
like a not entirely successful hybrid of im- 
ported kitsch, slicked-up folk melodies 
and a touch of Russian soul. “Soviet 
pop music has absorbed contemporary 
rhythms, but it has remained something 
individual in its musical phrasing,” insists 
Lev Leshchenko, whose baritone soared 
above massed strings and a choir on one 
of the country’s biggest hits, Day of Vic- 
tory, a pop-sized commemoration of the 
end of World War II. Much Soviet pop 
plunges into the past. Pesnyary (the Song- 
sters) is a band regarded in official circles 
-if not among the kids—as the Soviet 
Beatles 
Maybe in popularity. Pesnyary is the 
U.S.S.R.’s best-known attraction on rec- 
ord and in concert. The group sings soupy, 
over-orchestrated versions of Belorussian 





folk tunes and looks like a polka band 
that got lost on the way to a beer bust 
Still, Pesnyary is most prominent in a field 
that includes groups like Optimisty (the 
Optimists) and Vesyoliye Rebyata (the 
Happy Fellows). The titles suggest what 
the material is like: How Wonderful the 
World Is!, It Isn't Your Flowers That I 
Love and I'll Take You Away to the Tun- 
dra. Even newer, rock-oriented music 
does not stray far from this sentimental 
mold. One of the most progressive of Mos- 
cow’s young rock bands, Mashina Vre- 
meni (Time Machine), lays down reheat- 
ed versions of vintage Chicago riffs. 

The lesson may be that rock travels 
well, but does not translate. Conversely, 
what does not translate easily to the West 
sounds the best, like the luminous, haunt- 
ing folk-song collections of Zhanna Bi- 
chevskaya, whose mesmerizing soprano 
melds historical traditions and new direc- 
tions. Alla Pugacheva has attained great- 
er popular success, however, by going 
West. Pugacheva’s act is a salmagundi of 
recycled Pink Floyd instrumentals, a sort 
of sunflower delicacy grafted from Joni 
Mitchell and chanteuse dramaturgy 


t is a measure of the power of rock 

that it should be so sought after 

and imitated in a country where 
pop traditions are so hidebound. But So- 
viet rock so far is a feeble effort at cul- 
tural cross-fertilization, like the Rockettes 
doing a saber dance. Back in 1958, the 
great New Orleans rocker Huey (‘‘Pia- 
no”) Smith wrote a clownish cold war 
ditty that included the lines, “Like I said 
before, you can be certain/ You have roc- 
kin’ behind that old Iron Curtain.” Huey 
might be cheered to know now that it is 
there for sure and maybe for good. Even 
though he might not recognize it. Then 
again, they might not know Huey either, 
not even in the park off Mayakovsky 
Square. a 
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Breaking Through in Fiction 


New writers shatter the conventions of the past 







































































| ou can cover the whole world with 
¥ asphalt, but a few blades of green 
grass will always break through,” 
concluded Soviet Novelist Ilya Ehren- 
burg. as the Stalin era faded. And still 
they come: surprising new writers who 
have shattered the deadening conventions 
of the past. They have recoiled from the 
novel, viewing it as prefabricated Stalin- 
| ist architecture. The genre of choice is the 
short story or novella. Many writers have 
managed gradually to escape from Social- 
ist Realism, with its obligatory jargon and 
hortatory themes, traveling a world away 
—back to 19th century realism. Even 
Boris Pasternak and Alexander Solzhe- 
nitsyn, the two major Russian writers to 
produce big novels, did so in the classical 
manner. 

Of all the short story writers to emerge 
since Stalin’s death, Vasili Aksyonov, 47, 
continues to display the greatest virtuos- 
ity. Although he has written enormously 
popular stories in a realist vein, Aksyo- 
nov has gone on to explore a variety of 
modes and permutations of language, en- 
tering the 1980s as the Soviet Union's only 
truly modern prose writer. His evolution 
is instructive. Aksyonov’s first fiction 
dealt with a previously unheard-of theme: 
the real life of Soviet teen-agers. 

In his 1961 novella Starry Ticket, for 
example, a group of Muscovite dropouts 
run away to the Baltic beaches to escape 
the crushing conservatism of their elders. 
Old guard critics were scandalized, as 
much by the “uncivic” behavior of Ak- 
syonov’s heroes and heroines as by their 
use of colloquial speech, mixed with un- 
derworld and concentration-camp slang, 
invented words and such Americanisms 
as gudbai, Brodvei and bugi-vugi. Funny, 
fresh and richly expressive, Aksyonov’s 
idiom has been his contribution to the 
larger effort of modern Russian poets to 
rescue the Russian language from dead- 
ening officialese. 

Much of Aksyonov’s fiction has a 
dark and enigmatic cast that is the shad- 
ow of the Gulag. Like many other con- 
temporary Soviet writers, he is the child 
of Stalin’s victims: Aksyonov was brought 
up in one of the infamous orphanages 
called Homes for the Children of En- 
emies of the People. Few writers can re- 
produce the lingering stench of brutality 
and fear better than he. In his story Vic- 
tory, a gem of Russian short fiction, a 
chance game of chess on a train be- 
tween a brutish but canny player and 
an intellectual becomes a moral life and 
death struggle. 

The Steel Bird, which was published 
last year in the U.S., marks Aksyonov’s 
break with realism in favor of the gro- 
tesque. This novella features a ghastly 
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Though they escaped from Socialist Realism the hounds keep biting at their heels. 


_ 7 


Excerpt 


4 a He came to see me and complained about his appetite. His stomach ac- 

tually was swollen and covered with blue lines. My appetite has dis- 
appeared, he said. Then take the matter to the police, I advised boldly. What 
about the digestion tract, he asked. Some rivets in the gut really had worked 
loose, there were bolts rattling around, and some welded seams had come apart. 
When all’s said and done I’m no engineer and we're not living in some science fic- 
tion novel, but in ordinary Soviet reality, I announced to him and washed my 
hands of it. Very well, Doctor Zeldovich, you'll end up in here, he said and 
slapped his swollen belly. I opened the window and suggested he vacate the 
flat. He flew out of the window. His flight was heavy, sometimes he would fall, 
like a plane in air pockets, but then he would suddenly soar and disappear. of 
course I realize I'll have to pay for my boldness, but, the prospect of ending up | 

















in his stomach, in that steel bag, I tell you straight, I don’t relish in the 55 


least. 
et 
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humanoid with a metal carapace who 
blackmails the superintendent of an 
apartment house into letting him live in 
the elevator. Acting with Stalinist guile, 
the steel bird takes over the entire build- 
ing and its tenants. The structure soon 
collapses; the creature is left to roost tri- 
umphantly atop the elevator shaft, sur- 
veying the debris. 

This allegory of dictatorship scarcely 
endeared Aksyonov to Soviet authorities. 
Much of his recent work has been deemed 
unacceptable, including The Burn, a nov- 
el that will be published in Russian in 
July by Ardis Press in Ann Arbor, Mich., 
and in English next year by Houghton 
Mifflin. A masterwork of modern Rus- 
sian literature, The Burn offers an en- 
grossing view of the life of party officials 
and literary bureaucrats in the Brezhnev 
era. Aksyonov, who has been under heavy 
official pressure to leave the USS.R., 
ought to be in the U.S. in time to help his 
translator render 230,000 words of racy 
experimental prose. 

The reigning Soviet master of re- 
alism, Yuri Trifonov, 54, is also a child 
of the Gulag. Among his first writings is 
a biographical work about his father, 
Valentin Trifonov, an old comrade of 
Stalin’s whom the dictator ordered shot 
in the late 1930s. Trifonov’s forte is the 
novella evoking the mean-spiritedness 
and venality afflicting much of the So- 
viet urban middle class. Trifonov's sto- 
ries turn on moral choice—seemingly 
paltry everyday decisions that make the 
difference between a life of decency or 
betrayal of self, family and friends. 
Bw: is his novella The House on 

the Embankment, which deals with 
the ultimate Soviet dilemma: whether or 
7 not to turn in a fellow creature to the se- 
{ cret police. The book explores the pro- 
cess by which a student comes to de- 
nounce the teacher who is also his 
benefactor and prospective father-in-law, 
all the while justifying his actions as per- 
fectly reasonable. A dramatization of the 
> novel was cut by censors, who removed 
unflattering references to Stalin before al- 
lowing the play to open. In spite of these 
deletions, Trifonov’s powerful theme riv- 
eted audiences when the play opened in 
Moscow last month. 

A different strain of realism is rep- 
resented by the derevenshchiki (village 
writers), who celebrate Russia’s tradition- 
al rural values and lament the woes of 
the peasantry. The most promising de- 
revenshchik is a Siberian writer, Valentin 
Rasputin, 43, author of numerous stories 
and small-scale novels, including Live and 
Remember, published in the U.S. in 1978. 
Live and Remember is an unsentimental 
* yet compassionate depiction of a peasant 
couple: a World War II deserter on the 
run and his wife, one of the strong, suf- 
fering women who have remained the 
queens of Russian literature. 

These works have not appeared in 


print without a struggle. Many remained 
in limbo for years until cuts and revisions 
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rifonov’s most important recent 














were made to fit political demands. Books 
by such established writers as Andrei Bi- 
tov and Fazil Iskander have been dis- 
membered or suppressed altogether. Only 
odds and ends of Bitov’s novel, Pushkin 
House, have appeared in various Soviet 
magazines. The full text of this elegant 
portrayal of a Leningrad literary family 
is only available from Ardis Press, pub- 
lisher of Iskander’s wonderfully funny 
cycle of stories, Sandro from Chegem. 






Pop Fiction Lives 


ooks for the masses are pub- 
lished in huge numbers in the 
U.SS.R., but they are not al- 
ways the uplifting tracts that Marx and 
Lenin envisioned as the people’s lit- 
erature. New police and spy thrillers 
and science fiction are snapped up by 
fans on publication day. The country’s 
top mystery writer is currently Julian 
Semyonov, 48, whose latest, Tass Is 
Authorized to State ..., was published 
in an edition numbering 100,000 cop- 
ies. It is the stirring tale of intrepid 
KGB agents vs. the CIA in an unnamed 
African country—manifestly Angola. 
Because publishers base the size of 
printings on political, ideological and 
other noncommercial considerations, 
Soviet bestsellers cannot be reckoned 
by Western standards. Even when 
books sell out they are rarely reprint- 
ed because of the arbitrary mechanics 
of the system. The real gauge of a 
work’s popularity is how much it is ul- 
timately worth on the flourishing black 
market. An example is Heavy Sand, 
by the popular adventure and mystery 
writer Anatoli Rybakov. Despite the 
large printing (150,000), readers could 
not get enough of this bathetic story 
of love and death among Jews in the 
Ukraine during World War II; copies 
now fetch $150 on the black market. 
Some hugely successful novels 
have spawned a curious mass-market 
samizdat that differs sharply from the 
writings of dissidents. The newest un- 
derground hit is At the Last Frontier, 
a trashy historical novel by Valentin 
Pikul about Grigori Rasputin, the sexy, 
self-styled holy man who held the Rus- 
sian imperial family in thrall. Origi- 
nally published in the magazine Our 
Contemporary, which has a circulation 
of 300,000, the novel caused a sensa- 
tion as much for its scenes of debauch- 
ery as for its virulent anti-Semitism. 
Unfavorable reviews, which criticized 
the book for its non-Marxist attitudes 
and hostile treatment of Jews, merely 
piqued readers’ interest. Not only are 
black market second-hand copies of 
Our Contemporary selling at $150, but 
typewritten copies of a longer, unex- 
purgated text of Ar the Last Frontier 
are being passed from hand to hand. 
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Some of the Soviet Union’s most im- 
portant writing has never been published 
there at all. Instead, it circulates widely 
from hand to hand in the process known 
as samizdat (literally, self-publishing). 
Varlam Shalamov’s lapidary concentra- 
tion-camp stories, some of which were 
recently published in the U.S. by W.W. 
Norton under the title Kolyma Tales, 
have been in samizdat for 20 years. Cur- 
rently the most prized samizdat work is | 
Venedikt Yerofeyev’s Moscow-Petushki. | 
The account of a phantasmagoric drunk- 
en excursion on a suburban train, Yero- 
feyev’s novella may be the most inno- 
vative piece of prose written in the 
U.SS.R. for more than four decades. The 
Russian text has been published in 
France. 

Once a book has been forced into ex- 
ile, its author often follows. Solzhenitsyn 
was ostentatiously deported in 1974, while 
Andrei Sinyavsky, Joseph Brodsky, Vic- 
tor Nekrasov, Anatoli Gladilin, Yuz 
Aleshkovsky and others were pressured 
in various ways to emigrate. Vladimir Voi- 
novich, the author of The Life and Ex- 
traordinary Adventures of Private Ivan 
Chonkin, a samizdat favorite published by 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux in 1977, was 
warned by the Soviet authorities in March 
that his life would become “intolerable” 
unless he left the Soviet Union. 













eorgi Viadimov, 49, is another ex- 

ceptionally talented writer who has 

been cut down in mid-career and 
who is being hounded by the KGB. One 
reason for the persecution is his celebrat- 
ed novella, Faithful Ruslan, which has 
circulated all over the country in samiz- 
dat; it was published in the U.S. last year 
by Simon & Schuster. Rus/an tells of 
a concentration-camp dog, pitilessly 
trained to guard convicts, that becomes a 
stray when most of the Stalinist camps 
are closed down in 1956. Ruslan, and oth- 
er dogs of his kind, keep a vigil at the 
local railway station, hoping for the ar- 
rival of the familiar convoys of prisoners 
whom they can once again herd to the 
camp. “Anyone who waits with such sin- 
gle-minded devotion is always rewarded 
in the end.” Sure enough, one day “an in- 
credible horde” came tumbling out of a 
train, laughing and shouting. “In a mo- 
ment Ruslan was transformed: flexible, 
alert, his yellow eyes sharp and keen.” 
The dogs mistake for prisoners a group 
of construction workers who have come 
to turn the abandoned camp site into a 
factory. When the young people begin 
strolling toward the site in a disorganized 
column, some singing and even dancing 
to the music of accordions, the dogs know 
what to do: attack. 

Vladimov’s allegory of contemporary 
Soviet society, which was inspired by an 
actual event, hardly needs to be explained 
to Soviet readers. As a fable of literary 
life, it signifies that the official hounds 
schooled under Stalin are likely to keep 
biting at the heels of insubordinate writ- 
ers in the Soviet Union for a long time 
tocome. ~~ Patricia Blake 
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A Cultural Marvel in Crisis 


t was a mild spring evening in Mos- 

i cow, and the city’s balletomanes 
had turned out in force. The set- 

ting was familiar: the ornately gilded, 
plush-trimmed Bolshoi Theater. So was 
the program, which included an adagio 
from Sleeping Beauty and variations from 
Don Quixote and Le Corsaire. But wait 
Up onstage were none of the usual Bol- 
shoi Ballet stars, no Plisetskayas or Va- 
silyevs, no familiar figures at all. In fact, 


the rigorous technique and expressive line 
that mark the Bolshoi style, there was here 
and there an unaccustomed slip, a slack 
fouetté, a leaden lift. What, then, account- 
ed for the electric atmosphere in the the- 
ater? Why was the audience applauding 
sO encouragingly, pointing out dancers 
and scribbling notes in programs? 
Answer: a great cultural ritual 
| was being enacted. The occasion, 
| two weeks ago, was the graduation 
| program of the Moscow Academic 
| Choreographic School, training 
arm of the 204-year-old Bolshoi 
The young dancers were making 
their traditional debuts on the stage 
where they hope one day to reign as 
soloists. Bolshoi training—indeed, 
Soviet ballet training in general 
—imbues the students, from their 
first moments at the barre, with a 
deep sense of style and history. Says 
the Bolshoi Ballet’s administrative 
director, Pyotr Khomutov: “When 
our classical heritage is made a part 
of the educational program, the stu- 
dents, afterward, can do anything 
In the West, you seem to be anti-this 
and anti-that, as if such an ap- 
proach were modern and novel. But 
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although the dancers showed flashes of 


Defections and artistic disputes rock the Bolshoi Ballet 


anything new must be bolstered by a true 
knowledge of things past.” 

No doubt. But Khomutov is mistaken 
in suggesting that the Bolshoi’s classical 
heritage is under attack in the West. At 
the moment, it seems far more endan- 
gered from within. Even as the company 
celebrates its latest crop of dance grad- 
uates, it is torn by internal dissension and 
wobbling in its artistic course. Its trou- 
bles broke out into the open last summer, 
as the company began a US. tour. One 
of its most forceful stars, Alexander Go- 
dunov, asked for asylum in New York 
City. Three weeks later, in Los Angeles, 
two of its lesser known principals, Leo- 
nid and Valentina Kozlov, bolted as well 

At the center of the troupe's difficul- 
ties is its wiry, intense artistic director, 
Yuri Grigorovich, 53. There is a wide- 


Pavlova and Husband Gordeyev performing in Romeo and Juliet 


| spread feeling among the dancers that he 


is arbitrary and dictatorial, plays too 
many favorites and tampers heavyhand- 
edly with the traditional repertory, while 
stifling new choreography by reserving 
the major assignments for himself. Pri- 
ma Ballerina Maya Plisetskaya, now 54 
and a revered figure in the U.S.S.R., has 
become leader of a rebellious faction of 
Bolshoi veterans, including Maris Liepa 
and Mikhail Lavrovsky. Many younger 
dancers, not outspoken, are nevertheless 
known to feel that Grigorovich denies 
them opportunities if they fail to catch 
his capricious favor 
If some of Grigorovich’s problems ap- 

pear to be backstage ego jostling, many 
others involve fundamental questions of 
policy. A former character dancer, he 
came to the Bolshoi in 1964 from its great 
rival, the Kirov, bringing successful new 
works with him. Then as now, the Kirov 
exemplified the ideal of a pure, classical 
style. The Bolshoi, by contrast, champi- 
oned a more soulfully Slavic style, often 
bold and gaudy. Grigorovich seemed to of- 
fer the hope of synthesizing the best 
of both companies. In 1968 he cre- 
hated a hit, Spartacus, with its surg- 
sing mass movements, virile male 
s roles and a long, lyrical pas de deux 

ince then, however, his work has 
“begun to seem monotonous and ec- 
centric. Two years ago, in an unusu- 
al article in Pravda, the much be- 
loved Liepa accused Grigorovich of 
showing a “disrespectful attitude” 
in his sweeping revisions of tradi- 
tional productions like Romeo and | 
Juliet 

Grigorovich had a lot riding on 

last year’s U.S. tour. A smashing 
success could have reconfirmed the 
Bolshoi’s stature, boosted morale 
and quieted the critics. His dancers 
certainly won their share of bravos 
his wife Natalya Bessmertnova, 
Godunov before his departure, and 
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the young ballerina Lyudmila Semenya- 
ka. In particular, audiences took to their 
hearts the husband-wife team of Vyache- 
slay Gordeyev and Nadezhda Pavlova. 
But Grigorovich’s choreography only 
came in for more lumps. Then there were 
the defections. Grigorovich returned to 
Moscow more embattled than ever. He is 
well connected in the bureaucracy, but his 
company faces stricter KGB surveillance 
and curtailed foreign travel. 

The Bolshoi’s ten-month season, 
which normally finishes in June, is being 
extended through Aug. 3 this year to ac- 
commodate Olympics visitors. To the in- 
ternational audiences that will soon flock 
to the Bolshoi Theater, the company may 
still seem to be a marvel of Moscow, an in- 
stitution that glories in lavish productions 
and virtuoso dancing. But to dance buffs, 
the current season has been lackluster, re- 
lying heavily on stock repertory and a 
dwindling pool of leading dancers. The 
most eagerly anticipated new production, 
Plisetskaya’s The Sea Gull, which she per- 
formed to music composed by her hus- 
band, Rodion Shchedrin, evoked the at- 
mosphere of Chekhov's play in stylized 
vignettes but contained 
little real dancing. 

Particularly with 
Godunov gone, there is 
a shortage of up-and- 
coming stars. Hence all 
eyes are on Gordeyev 
and his wife Pavlova 
—"Slava” and “Nadya,” 
as they are affectionately 
known—the young com- 
ets of the company. Gor- 
deyev, 32, a Muscovite 


AQ Television 2 
Soviet TV Is Good—and Bad 


Lots of propaganda, but a window on the world 




























speaker to the people. “Television | “We'll show anything that holds people’s 
serves and will serve as a mighty | interest,” says Senkevich, whose TV style 
weapon of the propaganda of the beau- | can best be described as low-key. “What 
tiful,” says the party journal, Kommunist. | interests them most of all is mysterious 
Americans will not be surprised to learn | tribes, like the Australian aborigines or 
that the propaganda programs are relent- | peoples that live along the Amazon.” 
lessly boring. They may be somewhat Since the show runs every week, 
startled, however, to discover that many | Senkevich and his crew must search the 
of the others are astonishingly good. world for new places and faces. The view- 
In the twelve hours or so in which pro- | ers themselves help; the show gets some 
grams are being beamed, there are good | 2,000 letters a month, most of them sug- 
programs for children, concerts almost ey- | gesting stories. Film Travel Club has only 
ery night, operas and opulent ballets. In | a small staff at the central television stu- 
addition to the culture, there is one reg- | dios at Ostankino, in northern Moscow. 
ularly scheduled quiz show, and, as they | Most of the reports on Soviet sights are re- 
do everywhere else, sports receive satu- | ceived from Gosteleradio, the official 
ration coverage. There are also more news | agency handling TV production; stories 
shows and propaganda, of from abroad are reported by 
course—lots of propaganda. regular Soviet correspon- 
Much of the propaganda dents or are purchased from 
is slipped in with the news, foreign networks. Occasion- 
documentaries and inter- ally, Senkevich himself trav- 
view programs, which take els to spots around the world. 
up a third of TV’s time. When Soviet skiers complet- 
Vremya (time), the equiva- ed a 78-day, 1,056-mile trek 
lent of the evening news in to the North Pole, for exam- 
the U.S., comes on at 9 p.m. ple, he was flown there to in- 
and lasts 35 minutes, with a terview them. 
man and a woman, both Senkevich is a doctor who 
about 40, alternately reading specializes in the effects of ex- 


| TV is the government’s loud- | mote, politically inoffensive settings. 




































and a product of the Bol- | the day’s events. Stories deal- treme conditions upon mind 
shoi’s school, has been | ing with the West, particular- and body, and he spent a year 
dancing with the compa- | ly the U.S., tend to be heav- Travel Host Senkevich in Antarctica researching his 


ny since 1969. Pavlova, 
23, is an example of the Bolshoi’s grow- 
ing need to reach out to regional com- 
panies for new soloists. A former co-win- 
ner of the U.SS.R.’s national dance 
competition, she was recruited in 1975 
from the ballet company in Perm. Five 
months later, on the same day that she 
made her debut in Giselle, she and Gor- 
deyev were married. 

Gordeyev is an immaculate classical 
dancer. When he leaps, he seems suspend- 
ed in air, an illusion that never fails to 
thrill audiences. He is also fiery enough 
to fill up a role like Spartacus. Pavlova is 
soft and romantic next to his virility, more 
an ingénue than a dramatic performer. 
But she cuts the air with quicksilver leaps 
and pirouettes, and her precision and con- 
trol, especially in adagio movements, can 
be breathtaking. 

So far the pair appear to be basking 
in Grigorovich’s good graces, as well as 
enjoying the blessing of Plisetskaya. Ded- 
icated and rather conservative, they re- 
main apart from the controversies raging 
within the company. Says Gordeyev: “Our 
lives, after all, revolve around the ballet, 
our art.” It will be a good thing for the Bol- 
shoi if they, and dancers like them, can 
keep it that way. = 


ily disapproving. Viewers doctoral dissertation. That 
learn that President Carter has turned on | arduous experience brought him some re- 
to “the path of a new cold war and arms | nown, because his name was first on the 
race” and that the American people op- | list when Norwegian Explorer Thor Hey- 
pose Washington’s boycott of the Mos- | erdahl asked Moscow science authorities 
cow Olympics. in 1969 to suggest a Soviet doctor to ac- 

Between the culture and the propa- | company him and four others on a pa- 
ganda, there is little room for fun, and | pyrus-reed boat across the Atlantic. That 
many Soviet viewers seem to long for | Ra expedition, in turn, brought him to 
more diverting fare. That is one reason | the attention of the producers of Film 
why the Soviets seem less addicted than | Travel Club, who hired him as host in 
Americans to the black box. There are no | 1973. The next time he set sail with Hey- 
figures of comparison for adults, but Sovi- | erdahl, on a trip down the Tigris River 
et children watch TV an average of only | to the entrance to the Red Sea, Senke- 
21 hours a week, compared with some 30 | vich took his camera with him. Millions 
hours for youngsters in the U.S. Another | of fans waited for his reports, and the So- 
reason is more practical: some 80% of So- | viets, he notes with pride, know more 
viet households own TV sets, compared | about the expedition than do Heyerdahl’s 
with a saturation 98% in the U.S. own countrymen. 

One of the few programs that are both 
fun and uplifting is a 60-minute weekly till, Soviet viewers miss, quite lit- 
show called Film Travel Club, which is a s erally, most of the color in Film 
window on the world for travel-restrict- Travel Club. Though Soviet TV 
ed Soviets. Surveys indicate that 15Q mil- | sets, unlike most other consumer goods, 
lion people watch Film Travel Club and | are of excellent quality, only about 7% 
its backpacker host, Yuri Senkevich, 43, | are equipped to receive color. Since a 23- 
every Sunday night. in. color set costs $980, or the equivalent 

Film Travel Club usually leaves the | of four months’ salary for the ordinary 
beautiful propaganda to others and con- | worker, most armchair travelers will con- 
centrates on natural wonders, like the | tinue to see the world in black and white 
Grand Canyon, or exotic people in re- | foralong time tocome. 2 
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MITSUBISHI 


INNOVATION FROM THE INSIDE OUT. 





EPA estimates 
for Dodge Colt Hatchback 
and Plymouth Champ with 

1400 cc engine and 4-speed manual 
transmission. Use this number for comparisons. 
Your mileage may vary depending on sco 
trip length and weather. Actual highway 
mileage will probably be lower than 

the highway estimate. 

California estimates 

are lower. 
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471 Y. EST. 





New figures are out! Again, a car 
rated #1 in gasoline fuel economy 
was built by Mitsubishi. To earn 
that rating, we relied upon our tra- 
dition of engineering innovation. 
The innovation began inside 
with the MCA-JET system. This ex- 
clusive engine design features a 
third, or “jet,” valve that injects an 
extra swirl of air into the combus- 
tion chamber for more efficient 
fuel combustion and excellent 


performance. Nothing like it exists 


in any other car! 


Mitsubishi-built cars are sold exclusively at 
Chrysler-Plymouth and Dodge dealerships. 





Outside, we designed the 
smooth-skin bodyshell that is not 
only aesthetically pleasing, but 
extremely aerodynamic as well. 
_ No automaker is more aware 

of the challenges the nineteen- 
eighties have in store. 

At Mitsubishi, our answer is 
to design with innovation— 
from the inside out. 
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In either length— King or 100’s: 


Carlton 
is lowest. 


See how Carlton stacks down in tar C. 
compared with U.S. Gov't. figures for o, 








brands that call themselves low in tar: 


tar nicotine 
mg./cig. mg./cig 
Carlton Box (lowest of all brands) 
less than : 01 0.002 








Carlton Soft Pack 0.1 
Carlton 100’s Box 0.1 
Carlton 100’s Soft Pack less than é 0.5 
Kent ss 11 0.9 
Kent. 100's 14 1.0 
Merit a 8 0.6 
Merit 100’ s 10 0.7 
Vantage 11 0.8 
Vantage 100's 12 O09 
Winston Lights 14° 1. ts 
Winston Lights 100's 13 1.0 
uw 1G 


























Carlton Menthol. 


King & 100% 


The lighter 


King— 
Less than 
1 mg. tar, 
0.1 mg. nic. 
100’s—Only 
























5 mg. tar, 
menthois. 0.4 mg, nic. 
| 
Box: Less than 0.01 mg. “tar’, 0.002 mg. nicotine; 100's Box: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette by FTC method. Soft Pack: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine; 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


: : Menthol: Less than 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine; 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 100's Soft Pack: Less than 6 mg. “tar”, 0.5 mg, nicotine; 


100’s Menthol: 5 mg. “tar”, 0.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec. ‘79 





